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SOUTHERN LITERARY MESSENGER, 


A MAGAZINE DEVOTED TO LITERATURE, SCIENCE AND ART. 


PROGRESS OF EDUCATION 


It is no common honor to the Introduc- 
tory Lecture of the Superintendent of 
the Virginia Military Institute, that it 
has received the distinction of the elabo- 
rate review which appeared as the lead- 
ing article in the March number of this 
Magazine. Productions of this kind 
generally meet the passing notice only of 
the daily press, or a casual reference 
among the crowd of pamphlets which, 
from month to month, load the tables of 
the editors of our public magazines. 
Whether this more signal distinction pro- 
ceeds from the absorbing interest of the 
great cause of educational progress in 
Virginia, or from the merit of the Lecture 
itself, or from a desire on the part of 
the reviewer to give utterance to some 
unkind feeling, must be judged of by 
those who may read the article referred to. 

Certain it is, that whatever be the mo- 
tive which prompted the review, the 
reader will not reach the true questions 
at issue, by a perusal of the case as it is 
there presented. Let the candid inquirer 
after truth read the Lecture itself, and 
then let him judge, how far fancy has 
lent colour to form the logic and point the 
wit of the reviewer. 

Nor will truth be ever reached by rid- 
icule. This is the argument of weak- 
ness, not of strength. We are sure the 
author of the Lecture would not desire a 
single statement he has made, to be de- 
fended, except upon the broad basis of 
reason and truth. 

In such a spirit we take up the great 
question of educational progress in Vir- 
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IN VIRGINIA. 


ginia, and propose to examine, whether 
the claims of the Virginia. Military Insti- 
tute, as set forth in the Introductory Lec- 
ture of the Superintendent, when fairly 
stated, are founded in fancy or in fact. 

It is distinctly claimed for the Virginia 
Military Institute— 

lst. That is has had an important agen- 
cy in the educational progress through 
which the State has been passing in the 
last fifteen years. 

2nd. That it has borne a prominent 
part in elevating the standard of scienti- 
fic education in our schools and colleges. 

3rd. That it was the pioneer in intro- 
ducing a more efficient system of disci- 
pline in the schools and colleges of Vir- 
ginia. 

These, points the Superintendent en- 
deayors to establish by a series of facts 
and arguments, the force of which must 
be judged of by those who may examine 
them. He exhibits the low patronage of 
the colleges in 1839, and shows, that with 
all the incentives of low tuition and de- 
nominational enterprise, the number of 
college students in Virginia scarcely ex- 
ceeded 500. That this state of things 
resulted 1st. Front the inefficiency of the 
discipline of the colleges. 2nd. From 
the low standard of their scientific in- 
struction ; and 3rd. From the want of a 
well qualified corps of school teachers. 

At this crisis of the educational histo- 
ry of Virginia he shews that the Virginia 
Military Institute was established, as a 
normal school for teachers. It presents 
itself to the patronage of the State upon 
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the distinctive character of its high sci- 
entific instruction. Omitting no part of 
the ordinary college course but Greek, it 
establishes itself upon the model, as to 
discipline and mode of instruction, of the 
greatest scientific school in the world, the 
U.S. Military Academy at West Point. 

Thus organized, with none of the pres- 
tige which age or acquired reputation 
could give, it opens its halls for the re- 
ception of students. From the first year 
of its establishment to the present time, 
it has never been able to meet the de- 
mands for admission. While the colleges 
were languishing from want of patron- 
age, the Virginia Military Institute was 
full. With no high endowment, but 
chiefly by its tuition fees, it has main- 
tained its Faculty. It has supplied the 
State with nearly 150 teachers, and with 
50 Civil Engineers, and has ornamented 
the professions of theology, medicine and 
law, with some of their most promising 
materials. 

Finally, and as resulting directly, in 
part, indirectly, in part, from the influ- 
ence and example of the Virginia Milita- 
ry Institute, the Superintendent shews 
that the West Point course of mathemat- 
ics has been introduced since 1839, into 
every college of the highest grade in 
Virginia; a more efficient system of dis- 
cipline has been adopted by all, and that 


as a direct consequence from these mate- 


rial causes the patronage of all has ma- 
terially increased. 

Upon these facts, thus presented, the 
Superintendent argues the claims of the 
Virginia Military Institute to the distinc- 
tion of having been an “ important agent” 
in the educational reform through which 
the State has been passing. No exclusive 
claim is set up for the Institute. The 
powerful influence of the University of 
Virginia in this great work, is fully and 
distinctly recognized ; while sectional pre- 
judices are referred to, as tending, in an 
important degree, to augment the num- 
ber of students at all of the Virginia In- 
stitutions. 

Such are the claims of the Virginia 
Military Institute as set forth in the In- 
troductory Lecture. Are these the claims 
of arrogance, ignorance and presump- 
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tion? Or, are they not rather the result 
of a work, accomplished for this State, 
through the energy of a system, which 
the West Point Academy has the credit 
of inaugurating for the whole country? 
Let us see. Is there any one who will 
affirm that the discipline of our colleges 
was not lamentably low in 1839, and for 
several years after, proceeding essentially 
from the defectiveness of the system 
itself? Ask the parents of those who 
have returned from college, with passions 
unrestrained, habits unformed, minds 
undeveloped—impressing upon society 
around the conviction that college life 
for youth was at best a doubtful expe- 
dient. 

Is there any one who will affirm 
that the system of discipline in our col- 
leges has not been radically changed since 
1839, and chiefly through the influence 
of the ‘“‘ demerit system?” Ask Professor 
Hill how much and how hard he had to 
labor, before he could succeed in im- 
pressing upon Washington College the 
demerit system and class standing, which 
are the result mainly of his energy and 
fidelity. Ask President Smith of Ran- 
dolph Macon, and he will tell you how 
effectively Professor Wills has engrafted 
the demerit system upon that meritorious 
institution. Ask the trustees of Lynch- 
burg College, and a like response will 
be made with reference to Professor Mur- 
fee. The fact is patent to all, so that he 
that runs may read, and uncandid must 
be that mind that is unwilling to admit 
it. 

Again. Is there any one that will 
affirm that the course of scientific instruc- 
tion in our colleges was not lamentably 
low in 1839? Ask the professors in our 
colleges—Ask the educated men of the 
State in all of the Professions, Ask the 
chief Engineers of our works of internal 
improvement, and there comes up but one 
voice affirming the statements of the Lec- 
ture in this respect. Has this standard 
been raised ? If it had not been, the acad- 
emies of the State would have taken the 
place of the colleges. It has been raised— 
most materially raised ; and if Professors 
Ewell, and Hill, and Venable, and Nel- 
son be interrogated as to the cause, they 





will frankly and honestly tell you, that 
it was from the introduction of a better 
system of scientific instruction—and that 
that system was essentially the West 
Point System. 

If then, the Colleges of Virginia have 
materially modified their systems of dis- 
cipline,—if they are now presenting a 
better course of scientific instruction, are 
not these causes essential ones, exerci- 
sing material influence in the educational 
reform through which our State has been 
passing ? 

Besides, it might be presumed that a 
State Military School, organized upon the 
model of the U. 8. Military Academy, 
would necessarily exert an important in- 
fluence in favor of a better discipline and 
a high grade of scientific education. The 
demands of the military profession re- 
quired this. The State looked to it, as 
the nursery of its militia—and the repu- 
tation and glory whith its graduates had 
won for the State and for the Institute, in 
the Mexican War, confirmed and increa- 
sed these reasonabie expectations. And 
could such an influence as this be thus 
exerted, without extending to the general 
cause of education? 


But there are significant facts exhibited 
by the Colleges themselves which not 
only confirm much that has been stated, 
but give to the argument the force of 
demonstration. 

A convention of delegates from six of 
the leading Colleges of Virginia, was 
held in Richmond on the 4th of January, 
1844, for the purpose of memorializing 
the legislature for pecuniary aid. Inthe 
memorial then addressed to the General 
Assembly, a most striking picture is 
drawn of the condition of the Colleges at 
that time. We quote as follows: 

“In order to show the necessity for the 
third provision of the proposed act, your 
memorialists would further represent, 
that for a few years to come, the sum an- 
nually divided among the Colleges, accor- 
ding to the lst and 2d provisions, would 
be altogether insufficient to furnish the 
assistance they absolutely require. No 
interest perhaps suffers sooner or more 
extensively from the pecuniary embar- 
rassments of the people, than that of 
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education, and especially of collegiate 
education. Hence it is, that at this time, 
the number of matriculations at all of 
our institutions is greatly reduced. These 
reductions, upon the part of such of them 
as have no permanent revenue, create an 
inability to meet the annual expenses of 
their operations. We trust your honora- 
ble body will not suffer these institutions 
to godown. The people feel the deepest 
interest in them, which in times of pros- 
perity, they have indicated by liberally 
sustaining them out of their own pockets. 
And though they are now as willing to 
sustain them as at any former period, their 
pecuniary embarrassments place it out of 
their power so to do. It is then a ques- 
tion for your honorable body to decide, 
whether you will in the way proposed or 
in some other equally effectual in afford- 
ing present relief, give permanency to 
those institutions, for which: the people 
have contributed so largely of their sub- 
stance, and in whose prosperity they feel 
so lively an interest, or whether by turn- 
ing aside the prayer of your memorialists 
you will suffer them to close their halls 
against the youth of our country, or to 
curtail their operations so as to destroy 
their reputation and usefulness. These 
institutions are too necessary to the edu- 
cational interests of this Commonwealth 
to allow your memorialists to doubt your 
readiness to afford them timely assistance.” 

The number of students (not profes- 
sional) is stated by the memorialists at 
that time to be 491 in the six Colleges 
and University combined, viz: 450 in the 
Colleges and 41 in the University. 

Now, this is a very surprising state- 
ment of the condition of our collegiate in- 
stitutions in 1844, presented as it is, in an 
official document from the Colleges them- 
selves, and renewed and repeated by the 
Colleges and the University in Dec. 1845. 
(See Dec. No. 21, 1844 and Dec. No. 16, 
1845.) 

The University of Virginia had then 
been in operation some 20 years ; William 
& Mary was the oldest institution in the 
State, and was well endowed ;—Washing- 
ton College was founded in 1781, and was 
organized into a College in 1812, and was 
also well endowed—and Hampden Sidney 
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was founded in 1783; and yet the com- 
bined influence of these institutions was 
insufficient to protect some of the Colle- 
ges, during a temporary monetary press- 
ure, from the danger of almost total de- 
struction! Immediate pecuniary aid from 
the State must be granted, or these insti- 
tutions must “go down!” If the legis- 
lature shall turn a deaf ear to the prayer 
of the memorialists, ‘‘ their halls must be 
closed to the youth of our country ;” and 
this too, when the people were feeling a 
lively interest in their behalf! 

There must be some mistake here. It 
cannot be, that the people of Virginia, 
intelligent as they have always been 
known to be, would suffer their institu- 
tions of learning to ‘‘ go down” and their 
“halls to be closed,” simply from the 


lack of “pecuniary aid.” No—some of 


them did not then need pecuniary aid. It 
surely has never been the condition of the 
people of Virginia, that any pecuniary 
embarrassment should so straiten the 
means of all classes, that our Colleges 
should be deprived of students, and that 
a State containing 700,000 white inhabi- 
tants, generally so free from poverty, and 
60 easy in their circumstances, could 
afford to send only 491 students to Col- 
lege! Other important causes must have 
been operating to produce this remarka- 
ble state of things, besides a temporary 
money pressure. We know this to have 
been the case with respect to the Univer- 
sity. An inquiry was instituted by the 
House of Delegates of Virginia, under a 
resolution of Dec. 22, 1844, and the com- 
mittee after an elaborate investigation, 
report three causes as operating to di- 
minish the number of matriculations at 
the University, neither of which is pe- 
cuniary distress—but two are stated to be 
defective discipline—and inadequate pre- 
paratory training. (Dec. No. 15, 1845-6.) 
And shall the numerical condition of the 
University be affected by these two causes, 
and their influence not be felt by the 
Colleges? May it not be assumed, that 
these causes, operating first upon the 
Colleges, tended materially to affect the 
matriculations at the University? Nay— 
more, at the very time, when the memo- 
rialists were thus addressing the legisla- 


ture, the Virginia Military Institute was 
enlarging its means of accommodations, 
had actually increased the number of its 
students to nearly double, without being 
able to admit all who then sought admis- 
sion. Indeed, the growing popularity 
and influence of the Virginia Military 
Institute, in the midst of these great pe- 
cuniary embarrassments, were so sensi- 
bly felt, at this juncture, by one 
of the memorialists that one of the 
most remarkable procedures, which the 
history of education in any State can 
exhibit, was commenced, the design of 
which was to restrain, by legislative en- 
actment, the operations of the Institute, 
so that no pay cadet should be admitted 
into its course of instruction! One can 
scarcely credit the reality of the state- 
ment, that the remarkable proposition, 
that a citizen of Virginia should be de- 
nied the privilege of sending his son to 
the Institute by paying his expenses, was 
gravely maintained at the time, and this 
chiefly from apprehended interference 
with College patronage! But we quote 
from the official statement of the repre- 
sentative of Washington College. 

“The patronage of the Virginia Col- 
leges has hitherto been barely sufficient 
to maintain them upon a respectable 
footing. At the present time (January 
1845) some of them are almost destroyed 
from lack of patronage, (see memorial of 
Colleges in convention Dec. 21, 1843-44.) 
Let the patronage of any of our Colleges, 
even to the most flourishing, be equally 
divided, or considerably diminished, by 
another institution at its side, and it must 
be inevitably destroyed. Even if its 
funds enable it to give to its professors 
tolerable salaries, their situations become 
mere sinecures, which no man fit for a 
professorship would desire to hold, Itis 
a truth which all experience teaches, that 
a small College, with a faculty which 
such an institution can command is of 
little value.” 

“ Can any one imagine, why this College 
with its large endowment and its full 
faculty should not successfully compete 
with the Virginia Military Institute, 
“semi-College,” ‘‘semi-Academy” as is 
now styled, except from the felt convic- 
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tion that deficiency of some sort existed 
in the one, which the public at least be- 
lieved to be remedied by the other ? 

These narrow views were answered by 
the Institute, by the declaration that 
the Colleges of Virginia need not fear 
the operations of the Institute. The in- 
evitable effect and tendency of its char- 
acter and influence would be to augment 
College patronage. It would stimulate a 
better discipline and a higher standard 
of scientific instruction ; while the moral 
character of the institution would tend in 
part to remedy the defect in early pre- 
paration, the great hindrance to College 
prosperity, and would infuse a more ear- 
nest desire for education among the 
masses of our Virginia youth. 

The influence of the normal character 
of the Institute was distinctly recognized 
in the College memorials of 1844 and 
1845, for their application for pecuniary 
aid is based upon the condition, that 60 
students shall be admitted into the Col- 
leges, in due proportions, free of College 
charges, and the students thus admitted 
“should be brought under an obligation 
to devote themselves to the business of 
teaching, as is now the case with the State 
Cadets of the Lexington Military School ?” 

The application of the Colleges was 
not granted, but a provision was imposed 
upon the University similar to that ex- 
isting at the Institute, by which a State 
student was admitted free of University 
charges, from each Senatorial District of 
the State, upon the condition that the 
students thus admitted should serve thé 
State as teachers two years, 

The normal character thus given by 
law, to these two State institutions, gave 
an efficiency and dignity to the profession 
of school teachers, which it did not pro- 
fess before. Many from both institutions 
sought it from choice, and have found it 
profitable: and the State is now, in a 
great degree, happily rid of the strolling 
northern teachers, whose influence had 
been injurious as well to education as 
to its other interests. 

And here it would be proper to notice 
the evident effort on the part of the re- 
viewer, to stimulate unkind feeling be- 
tween the University of Virginia and the 
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Virginia Military Institute. The Insti- 
tute has never participated in that spirit 
of rivalry which has, to a greater or less 
extent, existed among some of the Col- 
leges, towards the University, from its 
supposed interference with their patron- 
age. The Institute stands as subordi- 
nate to the University, and has always 
honored it for its zealous efforts in the 
cause of education. 

No institution of the State has moré 
largely patronized it, none has sent bet- 
ter material as students, and not one takes 
a more heartfelt pride in its present 
prosperity than the Virginia Military In- 
stitute. It looks to the University as thé 
school in which it graduates can extend 
and complete their Academic education ; 
or prosecute the studies of Law or Medi- 
cine, untramelled by the restraints of a 
College curriculum. The superintend- 
ent of the Institute is the last person in 
the State who would say aught to depre- 
ciate the reputation or influence of Pro- 
fessor Courtenay. Prof. Courtenay was 
his honored preceptor, known and be- 
loved by him, long before his name and 
reputation were known to the University. 
He cherishes his memory with filial affec- 
tion. Away then with these forced in- 
ferences of the reviewer, as unkind to the 
dead as they are unjust to the living. 

Nor is it just to conclude, that the In- 
stitute is making war upon the Colleges, 
and aims to depreciate their course of 
studies, or to limit their present usefal- 
ness, by adverting to their former ac- 
knowledged defects, and claiming an 
agency in removing them. The Institute 
stands in no rivalry to the Colleges. Its 
course of studies is different—its system 
of discipline is altogether distinct, and 
with as much patronage as it can proper- 
ly provide for, it can have no motive, ex- 
cept to promote the well being of all other 
institutions ; which, though operating 
in a different sphere, may be now no less 
zealously engaged in promoting the pub- 
lie good. It would be a source of grati- 
fication, should the demand for education 
double the present number of students in 
our Colleges, and exhibit 3000 instead of 
1500students. Ifproper discipline be main- 
tained, and scientific studies be not neg- 
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lected, while cultivating the classics, this 
result will be realized before another 
generation shall have passed away. 

It is stated by Motley in his admirable 
History of the Dutch Republic, that 

“ Education felt the onward movement 
of the country and the times. The whole 
system was, however, pervaded by the 
monastic spirit, which had originally pre- 
served all learning from annihilation, but 
which now kept it wrapped in the ancient 
cerecloths, and stiffening in the stony 
sarcophagus of & bygone age.” 

We do not undervalue the advantages 
of classical knowledge, but there are 
some, whose views of education have 
scarcely ever gone beyond the spirit of 
the monastic times, and who, under the 
influence of monastic precedent, shut out 
the humanizing influences of the arts and 
sciences. When one, long serving faith- 
fully in the cause of education, like Presi- 
dent Wayland, and whose wisdom and 
experience should entitle his opinions on 
this subject to respect, makes such state- 
ments as the following: 

‘“* We have constructed these (colleges) 
upon the idea that they are to be schools 
of preparation for the professions. Our 
customers, therefore, come from the small- 
est class of society, and the importance of 
the education we furnish is not so univer- 
sally acknowledged as formerly, even by 
this class. We have produced an article 
for which the demand is diminishing. 
We sell it at less than cost, and the defi- 
ciency is made up by charity. We give 
it away and still the demand diminishes.” 

*‘ There has existed, for the last twenty 
years, a great demand for civil engineers. 
Has the demand been supplied by our col- 
leges? We presume the single academy 
at West Point, graduating annually a 
smaller number than many of our colle- 
ges, has done more towards the construc- 
tion of our railroads, than all our one 
hundred and twenty colleges united.” 

The stereotyped answer is— Yankee- 
dom” —“ materialistic, dollar and cent, en- 
gineering system, &c.” 

Now it is one of the chief excellencies 
of our own University, that its system 
broke in upon the illiberal systems which 
precedent had established ; and the argu- 
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ment of Dr. Wayland was to vindicate the 
policy of Brown University in following 
the example of the University of Virgi- 
nia. The Universities of New England 
were really nothing more than colleges, 
and while they had irregular students as 
our own colleges, they limited graduation 
to those only who took the full college 
course. The argument of Dr. Wayland, 
founded as it was upon a careful exami- 
nation of the system of the Virginia Uni- 
versity, is one of the most convincing 
that has ever appeared on this subject. 
Prof. Holcombe of the University of Va. 
thus speaks of it, in a recent address be- 
fore the Alumni. 

“But whilst avoiding the defects of the 
old collegiate system, I desire to retain its 
admitted excellencies. It is difficult to 
see how any man, who has read the lumi- 
nous report of Dr. Wayland on College 
Education, can resist a conviction of the 
decided superiority of the principle upon 
which the University was established. It 
is the only one which, when perfected and 
developed, can reconcile the wants and 
interests of all classes ; dispensing a com- 
plete and liberal education to those whose 
opportunities allow of it, but not with- 
holding from young men of more limited 
means, that modicum of knowledge which 
their avocations require.” 

So that those who apply the epithets 
“* Yankee-dom”—‘“‘ materialism” in this 
connection, are ignorantly assailing our 
own University. 

But the imputation goes farther and 
deeper yet. At a time when the great 
agricultural interest of Va. is seeking to 
provide special education for its own 
pressing and practical demands, and the 
farmers of Virginia in their united as- 
sembly, are seeking from the University 
of Virginia, or the Virginia Military In- 
stitute, facilities for establishing an Agri- 
cultural school, and the liberality of such 
men as Puitip Sr, Geo. Cocke is lending 
aid to so important an enterprise—their 
efforts and his munificence are to be taunt- 
ed with the epithets, of Yankee-dom”— 
“ materialistic dollar and cent system!” 
Such language is a libel upon this large 
and most influential class of our people. 
The interest of Virginia is essentially an 
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agricultural interest; and while the agri- 
culturist needs most of all that kind of 
education which furnishes a knowledge of 
those arts and sciences by which labor 
may be profitably directed, that must be an 
illiberal mind, which would either withhold 
it, or attempt to depreciate and degrade 
it. 

The reference is, however, well under- 
stood. The Virginia Military Institute, 
while it supplies all that the colleges 
give but Greek, has substituted for Greek, 
French, Drawing, Engineering, Military 
Tactics, and a more extended course of 
scientific studies, with special reference 
to the practical demands of our State. 
Such an organization, especially in its 
military character, assigns to it an impor- 
tant mission in protecting, and giving ef- 
ficiency to, our peculiar institutions. Sla- 
very is not now so generally viewed by 
the Southerner as a “ necessary evil.” It 
is a material element of Southern power 
and Southern polity, and to rightly de- 
fend and direct it, constitutes an impor- 
tant duty on the part of those who form 
the mind and habits of our Southern 


youth. There is no labor so profitable, 
none so free from pernicious influences to 
society, when properly directed and con- 
trolled, as slave labor, Military Institu- 
tions, by the order and system and re- 
sponsibility and discipline which they in- 
culcate, are discharging a most important 
function in this field ; and it may be con- 
sidered a fortunate circumstance, that 
such an institution was established in Vir- 
ginia, just at the time, when the South 
needed most the pétuliar benefits which 
it affords. With such a mission before it, 
the Virginia Military Institute regards, 
with complaisance, the assaults which it 
receives. The diploma of its graduates, 
stamped as it is with the seal of the State, 
must tell its own value, not by the name 
of the Institute which awards it, but by 
the fruit which it bears. While they are 
gathering laurels in the various fields of 
science and literature and arts; their 
bountiful mother will steadily press en- 
ward in her? work of USEFULNESS TO THE 
Strate, and like the rebel flower, flourish 
the more she is trampled upon. 





HUMAN PROPHECY. 


An interesting and instructive chapter 
might be written of the manner in which 
human prophecies uttered with no appa- 
rently sufficient data to justify them, 
have been verified by the event, and, on 
the other hand, how such prophecies, 
pronounced with every possible reason to 
believe they will prove true, have by 
some untoward and unforeseen circum- 
stance been disappointed. Sucha record, 
without extension beyond its appropriate 
limits, would embrace the larger part of 
the history of human failures as well as the 
greater share of human successes. For we 
take it that occasions of joy in realizing 
more than we anticipate are not less fre- 
quent than occasions of disappointment 
in realizing less. Take a few examples of 
such prophecies. 

Seneca, the tragedian, had he seen into 


futurity, could not more truthfully have 
proclaimed the discovery of the western 
hemisphere than is found in the lines 
which Irving has fitly placed on the title 
page of his Columbus: 


Venient annis 
Saecula seris, quibus Oceanus 
Vincula rerum laxet, et ingens 
Pateat Tellus, Tiphysque novos 
Detegat orbis ; nec sit terris 
Ultima Thule. 


Lord Bacon, it will be remembered 
cites this as an example of fulfilled pre- 
diction. His lordship cites many others, 
some of which if*would be scarcely pro- 
per to mention. The dream of Philip of 
Macedon is unfit for ears polite, and the 
examples drawn from heathen mythology 
would surely be nothing worth. Filled 
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as that mythology is with merely moral 
lessons clothed in metaphorical forms, 
such examples would be but mere itera- 
tions in another form of truth, without 
affording any proof of its authenticity. 
This profound thinker might have thought 
the predictions he cites, “‘the result of 
hidden causes,” but in our day it requires 
an amazing amount of credulity to as- 
cribe them to any other than an extraor- 
dinary accidency—as.sometimes in ordi- 
nary life, a word spoken in jest is ere the 
speaker is aware madesober truth in ear- 
nest. That was a false prediction or 
question of Hazael, who when charged 
by the prophet with contriving the death 
of his king—replied, “Is thy servant a 
dog that he should do this thing?” He 
was doubtless sincere. But the prophet 
had hardly left him, when he conceived 
the murderous thought in his heart, and 
on the morrow he slew his master and 
reigned in his stead. The prophecy in 
the east which werit forth in Vespasian’s 
time—that there should come forth out 
of Judea those who should reign over the 
world, has been differently applied. Tac- 
itus expounds it as referring to Vespa- 
sian. We should say unhesitatingly that 
it pointed to the Saviour, and that it was 
but a traditional echo of those diviner 
prophecies which obtained among the 
Jews. This prophecy was probably the 
occasion of the visit of the Magi, though 
there must have been something more 
definite in their case than mere general 
rumor. It is said that the tutor of Vol- 
taire predicted his future opposition to 
the Christian religion. He probably had 
the dare devil in him at the earliest 
date. Yet it was no great matter to pre- 
dict thus of a Frenchman. This mercu- 
rial nation,—with very honorable excep- 
tions of distinguished and ardent piety— 
may claim to be a nation of infidels. 

Could we credit the chronicles of as- 
trology, we should find enough to startle 
the credulity of a Romish saint much 
more the faith of a Christian. 

And there have been dreams, too, and 
dreamers, since Joseph—wonderfully ver- 
ified. 

Domitian dreamed the night before he 
was slain that a golden head was grow- 
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ing out of his neck. Bacon expounds it 
—after the event— that the succession 
that followed him for many years made 
golden times.” We wonder that no 
dreamers have been found to appropriate 
the piping times of peace and golden do- 
minion in California. Though Sir Wal- 
ter Raleigh lost his head for deceiving 
his monarch in the Eldorado affair—and 
he was certainly very sanguine of golden 
possessions—we have no account of a spe- 
cial revelation preceding the event, or 
that the chivalrous statesman and cour- 
tier confessed his error in looking for the 
golden region in the Southern and not the 
northern part of the new world. 

Every one remembers Cleon’s dream. 
He dreamed he “was devoured of a long 


dragon. An expounder was ready with 
the solution. le said it doubtless 


referred ‘‘to a maker of sausages, that 
troubled Cleon exceedingly.” More pro- 
bably, it was the result of a hearty sup- 
per. Bacon tells us of a prophecy by an 
astrologer: ‘‘When I was in France, I 
heard from one Dr. Pena, that the queen 
mother, who was given to curious arts, 
caused the King, her husband’s nativity 
to be calculated under a false name; and 
the astrologer gave a judgment that he 
should be killed in a duel; at which the 
queen laughed, thinking her husband to 
be above challenges and duels; (all hus- 
bands ought to be)—but the king was 
actually slain upon a course at tilt, the 
splinters of the staff of Montgomery go- 
ing in at his beaver.” 

The essay on prophecies is concluded 
in the following language: 

‘‘There are numbers of the like kind; 
especially if you include dreams and pre- 
dictions of astrology; but I have set 
down these few only of certain credit for 
example. My judgment is that they 
ought all to be despised, and ought to 
serve but for winter talk by the fireside ; 
though when I say despised, I mean it as 
for belief; for otherwise, the spreading 
or publishing them is in no sort to be des- 
pised, for they have done much mischief; 
and I see many severe laws made to sup- 
press them. That that hath given them 
grace, and some credit, consisteth in these 
things. First, that men mark when they 
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hit, and never mark when they miss; as 
they do generally, of dreams. The sec- 
ond is, that probable conjectures or ob- 
scure traditions, many times turn them- 
selves into prophecies; while the nature 
of man, which coveteth divination, thinks 
it no peril to foretell that which indeed 
they do but collect; as that of Seneca’s 
verse; for so much was then subject to 
demonstration, that the globe of the 
earth had great parts beyond the Atlan- 
tic, which might be probably conceived 
not to be all sea; and adding thereto the 
tradition in Plato’s Timaeus, and his At- 
lanteus, it might encourage one to turn 
it to a prediction. The third and last 
(which is the great one) is, that almost 
all of them, being infinite in number, 
have been impostures, and by idly and 
crafty brains merely contrived and feign- 
ed after the event past.” 

Thus satisfactorily does this acute wri- 
ter whisk away a set of traditional pro- 
phecies which it is clear from his essay 
he half-way credited in his heart. One 
cannot fail to be amused at the grave tone 
in which he discusses the subject—but 
he lived in a time, we must remember, 
when witches and wizards were horrid 
realties, and not merely myths—at a time 
when the wand of the wizard was an em- 
blem of power, and when grave legisla- 
tors from their halls thundered against 
witchcraft their anathemas, and grave 
judges from the bench charged the juries 
to make inquisition for the crime. Bacon 
had made an immense stride in advance 
of his day, when he could deliver these 
resolves in relation to prophecies. When 
divination was a daily profession and 
learned and unlearned, the polite and the 
vulgar alike hearkened to the revelations 
of necromancy, it was somewhat to re- 
solve and write as Bacon resolved and 
wrote. What to us is but entertainment, 
was to the people of that day sad and ter- 
rific truth, and we fancy our present dis- 
cursion into the region of human prophe™ 
cies is quite a different matter with us 
than it would be did we live in the darker 
period of the founder of inductive phi- 
losophy, and were we discussing the spells 
of wizards. But to return to our imme- 
diate subject. 
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The early ages of Christianity were 
distinguished by remarkable revelations. 
As another has expressed, “ superstitions 
hung over the early Christians as with 
perpetually dropping clouds,” the most 
startling of which were generally. the 
most credited, It would be a departure 
from our purpose to cite even an example 
from this ample storehouse of ‘the won- 
derful and the miraculous.” 

It this were an essay on credulity and 
not a true collation of well authenticated 
facts, there might be some occasion for it. 

We frankly disclaim all faith in the su- 
perior virtues of the bones of St. Ambrose, 
and cannot credit that the gift of prophe- 
cy was ever imparted by a visit to the 
tomb of any saint. And, too, though we 


say it with diffidence, we must declare 
that the story of the disinterment of the 
bones of Germanus and Protaneus the 
martyrs, is to say the least, very marvel- 
lous and smacks too much of Romish im- 
posture to secure ready credence. 

The soothsayers have not all died out— 


prophets who prophecy, as Bacon tells us, 
after the event and not before it. Let 
some untoward accident befal! the coun- 
try or acitizen—a legion of prophets claim 
to have predicted it long before. It is 
wonderful, that the perspicacity of these 
prophets does not discover to us events in 
the womb of the future, that we may test 
the prediction by the result. It is still 
more wonderful that prophets of this ilk 
succeed always better in predicting the 
success of other people than in securing 
their own. 

False prophets and false prophecies are 
infinitely more numerous than true ones. 
If the catalogue were preserved, we could 
unroll a long list of blunders—some of 
them truly startling. 

Tn the political world, what a host of 
prophetical blunders! What were the 
blunders of Demosthenes, and Cleon, of 
Eschines and Cesar? What of Antony 
and Cleopatra, Cicero and Pompey ?— 
What of the kings and consuls, and em- 
perors that reigned and ruled in Rome? 
Of the Satraps and monarchs of Persia? 
Of the rulers of Egypt and Syria and 
Macedon? And descending to more mo- 
dern dates, what blunders by land and 
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sea, by night and by day, at home and 
abroad, in cabinets and parliaments and 
palaces, may be charged to the kings 
and queens, the politicians and statesmen 
of European governments? What blun- 
ders in matters of State policy perpetra- 
ted by the wisest and purest alike with 
the weakest and most wicked? The his- 
tory of France has been a history of 
blunders. Her statesmen have all proven 
false prophets, and her career has start- 
led and confounded the world. She isa 
nation of contradictions, and to divine 
her future would be a task above thegcen 
of men or angels. 

In the moral and mental worlds—what 
changes of theories and systems, of ideas 
and facts, each establishing the fallacy of 
its predecessor, and in turn giving away 
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I have in my possession a square piece 
of yellow-paper, highly varnished, and 
with one corner torn off, on which there 
is the ordinary amount of typographical 
Abracadabra, or Russian word-spinning, 
inevitably to be found in all Russian doc- 
uments: namely, as much as can possi- 
bly be squeezed into the space available, 
and headed (it is almost superfluous to 
remark), by a portrait en pied of that 
monster Bird, that Roc of Russia, and 
yet, decided opposite to a Rara Avis, the 
double-headed Eagle. This document is 
as large as one of those French schedules 
of insolvency, a Reconnaissance of the 
Mont de Piété, and is considerably big- 
ger than an English excise permit. It is, 
in reality, no such formidable affair; but 
simply a pass-check (something billiet in 
Russ)—to the orchestra stalls of the Gos- 
sudaria-Tchirk-Teatr’ or Imperial Circus 
Theatre of St. Petersburg. 

There never was, under Jove—with the 
exception of the Mandarinised inhabi- 
tants of the Flowery Land, who, in a 
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to the next, to be overthrown again by a 
new creed and newdogmas. It would be 
instructive to trace the history of but one 
such opinion. It would illustrate, per- 
haps, more vividly than any other record, 
the fallacy of human predictions no less 
than the uncertain and unsteady tenure 
of human beliefs. 

In the religious world—what clashing 
of views—what a Babel of prophetic 
tongues. There is no need of the schools 
of the prophets. Every year contributes 
its quota without them. And as one false 
prophet after another disappears, others 
rise up to take their place and repeat their 
career. 

We may recur to this subject again in 
a future number. 


RUSSIA. 


thousand respects, mightrun or be driven 
in couples with the Muscovites—such a 
nation of filling up formalists as are the 
Russians. In Russia, indeed, can you 
appreciate in its highest degree the ines- 
timable benefits of a lot of forms. The 
Russian five-copeck (twopenny-halfpenny) 
postage-stamp is as important-looking, as 
far as fierceness and circumference go, as 
that foul mass of decayed rosin and wax, 
symbolising rottenness and corruption 
somewhere, whilom attached, in a species 
of shallow pill-box, at the end of a string 
to a patent, and called the Great Seal of 
England. If, in St. Petersburg or Mos- 
cow you wish to post a letter for foreign 
parts, and send your servant with it to 
the Gossudaria-Pochta or Imperial post, 
he brings you back an immense pancake, 
like a Surrey Gardens posting bill, with 
your name, and your correspondent’s 
name, and columns of figures, denoting 
the amount of copecks charged for pos- 
tage, and the date, and signatures, and 
countersignatures, and a big double ea- 
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gle, in black, at the top, and a smaller one 
in blue at the bottom, anda great sprawl- 
ing white one in the watermark, besides 
the usual didactic essay upon things in 
general in incomprehensible Russ; all 
which cautious, minute, and business- 
like formalities do not prevent the fre- 
quent failure to reach its destination of 
your letter, and its as frequent seal-break- 
ing and spying-into by officials in its 
transit through the post-office. 

Petropolis, considering its enormous 
size, has by no means a profusion of thea- 
tres. There is the superb Balschoi-Teatr’ ; 
the Grand Opera, where Grisi and Mario 
sing, and Cerito and Bagdanoff dance. 
The Great Theatre was originally erected 
by Semiramis-Catherine; then re-con- 
structed in eighteen hundred and three, 
and in the reign of the first Alexander by 
the architect Thomon. It was burnt down, 
according to the rule of the Three Fates, 
in all theatrical cases made and provided, 
in eighteen hundred and eleven; when 
another French architect, M. Mauduit, 


was intrusted with the task of acting asa 
vicarious phoenix, and raising the thea- 


tre from itsashes. Some acoustic defects 
having been found, nevertheless, to exist 
in the new edifice; the Czar Nicholas 
caused M. Cavos, again a Frenchman, to 
turn it as completely inside out, as our 
old Covent Garden was turned by Mr. 
Albano. It is now, with the exception of 
the Grand Theatre at Moscow, the most 
magnificent and the most convenient of 
all the theatres in Europe, and (I believe) 
as large theatre as any. The Scala may 
surpass it, slightly, in size, but in splen- 
dour of appointment it is, so the cosmop- 
olite operatics say, a mere penny gaff to 
the Balschoi. At the Grand Theatre, 
take place, during the carnival, the fa- 
mous Bal Masqués of St. Petersburg. 
Next, the northern capital possesses the 
Alexandra Theatre, situated in the place, 
or squarr, as the gallicised Russians call 
it, which bears the same name, and opens 
on the Nevskoi Perspective. The Alex- 
andra Theatre is the home of the Russian 
drama : that is, purely Russian plays (on 
purely Russian subjects) are there per- 
formed. Thirdly, there is the Théatre 
Michel, in the Place Michel, also on the 
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Neyskoi, built in eight®en hundred and 
thirty-three, under the direction of M. 
Bruloff; which elegant and aristocratic 
dramatic temple may be called the St- 
James’s Theatre of St. Petersburg, being 
devoted to the alternate performances of 
French and German troupes, and -——— be- 
ing closed a good many months in the 
year. There is a fourth and very pretty 
theatre, built of wood, in the island of 
Kammenoj-Ostrow, or Stone Island (so 
called from a huge mass of stone on its 


banks in the Little Nevka), a Swiss cot- , 


tage kind of affair embosomed among 
trees and which stands in’ front of the 
bridge leading to the island of Yelaguine. 
In this theatrical chalet, the French vau- 
deville company give representations dur- 
ing the summer ; the islands at that sea- 
son being crammed with the élite of the 
aristocratic Petersburgian society — at 
least of that numerous section thereof 
who can’t afford, or who can’t obtain the 
government permission to travel. There 
was another and extensive theatre, like- 
wise built of timber, on Wassily-Ostrow ; 
but, it was burnt down some years since, 
aud being a simply German theatre was 
allowed, contemptuously, to sink into 
oblivion, and was never rebuilt. There 
is but one, and the fifth theatre, that re- 
mains to be noticed, and that is the Tchirk, 
or Circus Theatre, and thither if you 
please, we will pay a visit this night. 
This is not by any means the first the- 
atre I have visited since I have been bi- 
ting the dust of Petersburg. I have been 
to the German house, at the pressing re- 
commendation of Barnaby, backed by 
Zachary, and have seen a German farce, 
of which I have understood very little, 
if anything ; but from which I have come 
away screaming with laughter. It was 
called Der Todte Neffe (the Dead Neph- 
ew) and was from the pen of that dra- 
matic writer who has made me have re- 
course to my knuckles (I was ashamed to 
use my pocket handkerchief) many and 
many a time in that stupid, delightful, 
unnatural, life-like, tedious, enthralling, 
ridiculous, sublime, worthless, and price- 
less drama, of the Stranger. I mean 
Herr Von Kotzebue. Why is it, I won- 
der, that so many men who know this 
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play to be one of the worst that ever was 
written, that it is as much an insult to 
art as to common sense, yet in a secret, 
furtive manner, love to see it, and had 
they the privilege of a bespeak—as 
the mayor and the regiment-colonel have 
in a garrison town—would command it 
for that night only! I do not care one 
doit for the sorrows of Miss Clarissa 
Harlowe; shamefully as Mr. Lovelace 
behaved to her. I have not the slightest 
sympathy with Miss Pamela Andrews’ 
virtue or its reward, and declare that on 
my conscience I believe her to have been 
an artful and designing jade, who had 
her eye on Squire B from the com- 
mencement, and caught him at last with 
a hook. I think that Mademoiselle Vir- 
ginie lost her life through a ridiculous 
piece of mock-modesty, and that she 
would have bored Paul awfully had she 
been married to him. I am of opinion 
that six months with hard labour in the 
House of Correction would have done 
Manon Lescaut all the good in the world. 
For me, Werter may go on blowing out 
his batter-pudding brains, and Charlotte 
may continue cutting butter-brods, and 
wiping the little noses of her little broth- 
ers and sisters, to infinity. I have no 
tears for any of these sentimentalities ; 
but, for that bad English version of a 
worse German Play—the Stranger—I 
have always an abashed love and a shy 
reverence, and an unwearied patience. I 
can always bear with Peter, and his papa 
with the cane, and the countess who 
comes off a journey in a hat and feathers 
and a green velvet pelisse, and Miss Ade- 
laide Haller the housekeeper, and that 
melancholy dingy man in black who has 
fixed upon Cassel for his abode. I don’t 
tell people that I am going to see the 
Stranger; but I go, and come home quite 
placid, and for the time moral, and full 
of good thoughts and quiet emotions. 
For whe amongst us has not done a 
wrong, but repents in secret places where 
vanity is of no avail, and where there are 
none to tell him that he is in the right, 
and that he “oughtn’t to stand it, my 
boy?” And who has not been wronged, 
that but seeks solace in sowing forgive- 
ness broadcast, because he thinks the 
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tares in that one place where forgiveness 
is most needed are too thick for any good 
seed to bear fruit there? And who has 
lost a lamb, and wandering about seeking 
it, can refrain from pleasant thinkings 
when he comes upon a flock, though his 
firstling be not among them, and can stay 
himself from interest and cheerful ima- 
ginings in the joys and sorrows of little 
children? That Italian songstress who 
sings so magnificently, in which is she 
greater: in the ‘Qual cor tradisti,” 
where she pours out the vials of a wo- 
man’s resentment and vindictiveness upon 
that contemptible cur in the helmet, Pol- 
lio: or in the duet with Adalgisa, where 
the children are? I saw the other night, 
in the pit of the Haymarket Theatre, du- 
ring the performance of a pantomime, 
for which Mr. Buckstone has provided 
the fun, and Mr. William Calcott had 
painted the pictures; the “ Babes in the 
Wood”’—I saw a great, burly, red-faced 
man in ashaggy great-coat and a wide- 
awake hat, who looked very much like a 
commercial traveller for a Bradford cloth 
house, blubbering—this is simply the 
word—at a superbly ridiculous part of 
the entertainment, where the Robins 
(represented by half-a-dozen stalwart 
“supers” in bird masks and red waist- 
coats, like parish beadles) come capering 
in, and after an absurd jig to the scraping 
of some fiddles, cover up the babes who 
have been abandoned by their cruel un- 
cle, with green leaves. And the Stranger 
will be popular to the end of time-—as 
popular as the Norfolk tragedy, because 
it is about forgiveness, and love, and mer- 
ey, and children: and here is the health 
of Herr Von Kotzebue, though he was a 
poor writer, and (I have heard it whis- 
pered) a government spy. 

The week I arrived in Petersburg was 
the last of the season of the Grand Ope- 
ra; and I had the pleasure of enjoying 
some toe-pointed stanzas of the poetry of 
motion as.rendered by the agile limbs of 
the renowned Russian dancer, Mademoi- 
selle Bagdanoff. The Russians are deli- 
riously proud of this favoured child of 
Terpsichore. The government will not 
allow her to dance, even out of the Grand 
Opera season, on any stage in the em- 
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pire, save those of the two great theatres 
in Petersburg and Moscow, where the 
prices are high, the audience aristocrati- 
cally cold, aristocratically blasé and en- 
nuyé, and aristocratically broken-in to 
the laws of Western aristocratic etiquette. 
For, were the Bagdanoff to dance at a 
native Russian theatre, the audience would 
infallibly encore her at least eight times 
after every pas; and the poor child would 
be danced off her legs. The Russians 
affect to sneer at Cerito and Rosati, and 
Fanny Ellsler; they only condescend to 
admit Taglioni to have been incompara- 
ble because she has retired from the stage 
and has married a Russian prince. Plun- 
ket, Fleury, Fuseo, Guy-Stephan, they 
will not have at any price. The Bagda- 
noff is their Alpha and Omega as a dan- 
cer, Last spring she was more the rage 
than ever. Her portrait, lithographed, 
was in all the printsellers’ windows, with 
a sprawling autograph at the base, and a 
German epigraph at the summit: “ In 
lebe immer die selbe,” “In love always 
the same.” I don’t know why; but this 
motto always gave me an idea of an im- 
plied defiance or implied guarantee. It 
seemed to say. ‘‘ Advance, ye Crimean 
field-marshals, ye Caucasian generals, ye 
aids-de-camp of the Emperor, ye mem- 
bers of the directing senate, ye attachés 
of foreign legations. Don’t be afraid! 
Approach and place your diamond brace- 
lets, your bouquets with a bank-note for 
a thousand roubles twisted round the 
stem, your elegant coupés with coal-black 
horses, your five-hundred-rouble sable pe- 
lisses, at the feet of Nadiejda Bagdanoff. 
Walk up. There is no deception. In 
love she is always the same.” I saw 
Mademoiselle Bagdanoff, and did’nt like 
her. Have I not seen Her (with a large 
H) dance? She flung her limbs about a 
great deal; and in dancing, as in love, 
she was immer die selbe—always the 
same. It afterwards fell out that from 
the fumes of that great witch’s cauldron 
of Russian gossip, the Samovar, I distill- 
ed a somewhat curious reason for the im- 
mense popularity of the Bagdanoff. 

The imperial government granted her 
a ticket of leave, or passport for foreign 
travel, just before the war with the allied 
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powers broke out. Nadiejda went abroad, 
remained two years, and came back at 
last, radiant, as Mademoiselle Bagdanoff, 
of the Académie Impériale de Musique 
at Paris. She had stormed the Rue Le- 
pelletier ; she had subdued the Parisians; 
she had vanquished the stubborn hearts 
and claque-compelling white-gloved palms 
of those formidable, three first rows of 
fauteuils d’orchestre, courted and dread- 
ed by all cantatrice, by all ballerine. In 
a word, she had triumphed; but it was 
never exactly ascertained in what ballet 
she made her début. It was certain, how- 
ever, that she had been engaged at the 
Académie, and that her engagement had 
been rescinded during the war time; the 
manager having, with fiendish ingenuity, 
endeavoured to seduce her into dancing 
in a ballet whose plot was inimical to 
Russian interests. But, the fair Nadi- 
ejda, patriotic as fearless, indignantly 
refused to betray her country and her 
Czar. She tore her engagement into 
pieces; she stamped upon it; she gave 
the directors of the Académie Impériale 
a piece of her mind; she demanded her 
passports, and danced back to St. Peters- 
burg—there to be féted, and caressed, 
and braceleted, and ear-ringed, and bou- 
queted, and re-engaged at the Balschoi 
Teatr’ at a higher salary: and by Jupi- 
ter! were she not lucky enough to be a 
crown serf, instead of a slave at obrok, 
to be sent back to her proprietor’s village 
whenever he was so minded, there to be 
made to dance her best pas seuls for her 
noble proprietor’s amusement, when he 
and his guests were drunk with wine; 
there, if she offended him, to be sent to 
hew wood and draw water, to go clad in 
grey sacking, instead of gauze, and silk, 
and spangles: to have those tresses shorn 
away, whereon the diamond sprays glit- 
ter so bravely now; to be beaten with 
rods when her master wasin a bad temper, 
and compelled unmurmuringly to pick 
up the handkerchief he deigned to throw 
her when amiably disposed. 

If the Bagdanoff deserved the gold 
medal, which I believe was awarded to 
her by the government for the Spartan 
fortitude with which she had withstood 
the insidious promptings of the maleyo- 
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lent Fransoutz, she was certainly entitled 
to the medal of St. Anne of the first 
class, set in brilliants of the finest water, 
for the heroism she displayed in coming 
back to Russia at all. The-ereturn of 
Regulus to Carthage was nothing to it. 
Shiningly, indeed, does her self-denying 
conduct contrast with that of the other 
(vocal) operatic star, M. Ivanhoff, who, 
being a slave, and a pupil of the Impe- 
rial Vocal Academy, and possessing a 
remarkably fine voice, was commanded 
by the Czar to repair to Italy, there to 
perfect himself in the art of singing, and 
then to return to Petersburg, to delight 
the habitués of the Balschoi-Teatr’ with 
his dulcet strains. The faithless Ivan- 
hoff went, and saw, and conquered, all 
the difficulties of his art; BuT HE NEVER 
CAME BACK AGAIN; withstanding with an 
inflexible pertinacity the instances of am- 
bassadors, and the commands of minis- 
ters. ‘“ Well out of it,” thought M. 
Ivanhoff; and betook himself to ma- 
king money for himself with admirable 
sprightliness and energy. He made a 
fortune ; retired from the stage; bought 
an estate; and was ungrateful enough to 
live and enjoy himself thereupon, utterly 
unminéful of his kind friends in Russia, 
who were anxious that he should return, 
and to assure him that the past should be 
forgotten, that his wishes should be fully 
met, and that the warmest of receptions 
awaited him. 

I cannot tell the title of the ballet whose 
subject the Bagdanoff considered inimical 
to Russian interests; but, there are very 
many dramatic and operatic performances 
that lie under the ban of the Muscovite 
Boguey, on the inimical plea. M. Scribe’s 
vaudeville of the Verre d’Eau is proscri- 
bed in Russia. Rossini’s William Tell 
has, of course, never been heard there in 
public. The Etoile du Nord achieved an 
immense success; but, as there were 
some inconvenient little matters in the 
libretto about Peter the Great’s madness 
and drunkenness, the title was quietly 
metamorphosed into Charles the Twelfth. 
So with numerous dramas and operas 
with inconvenient titles or inconvenient 
incidents. Have any of my readers ever 
heard of an opera, usually considered to 
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be the chef-d’ceuvre of Auber, in which 
there is a market chorus, and a tumult, 
and a dumb girl, and an insurgent fisher- 
man riding on a horse from the circus? 
That dear old round-nosed, meek-eyed 
white horse, that seems to be the only 
operatic horse in the world, for he is him- 
self, and his parallel, and nought else 
could be it, in every country I have visi- 
ted :—a patient horse, bearing burly bar- 
itones, or timid tenors, or prima-donnas 
inclined to embonpoint, with equal resig- 
nation; a safe horse—never shying atthe 
noise of the big drum, never kicking out 
at the supers, and, above all, never, as I 
am always afraid he will, inclining his 
body from his centre of gravity at an an- 
gle of sixty degrees, and setting off ina 
circular canter round the stage with his 
mane and tail streaming in the opposite 
direction, till brought to a sense of his not 
being at Franconi’s or Astley’s by a defi- 
ciency of whip, and an absence of saw- 
dust, and a sudden conviction that there 
must be something wrong, as his rider is 
sitting on his back, instead of standing 
there-upon on the saddle with the red vel- 
vet table-cloth, and is uttering shrieks of 
terror, instead of encouraging cries of 
“Houp la!” There is a general blow-up 
and eruption of volcanoes at the end of 
this opera, and it is known, unless I am 
very much mistaken, by the name of Mas- 
aniello, They play it in Russia; but, by 
some means or other, the tumult, the mar- 
ket scene, and the insurgent fishermen, 
have all disappeared; there is nothing 
left, but the dumb girl and the beautiful 
music, and the blow-up; and the opera is 
called Fenella. The other elements (to 
say nothing of the name of that bold 
rebel: O scour me the Chiaja, and turn 
up the sleepers at Naples’ street-corners, 
for another Masaniello; for we live in 
evil days, and the paralytic remnants of 
the Holy Alliance are crying out to be 
knocked down and jumped upon, and 
thrown out of window and put out of 
their pain as soon as possible)—those rey- 
olutionary elements would suggest allu- 
sions, and those allusions might be inim- 
ical to Russian interests. 

There was a little bird in Petersburg, 
in these latter days of mine, who went 
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about whispering (very cautiously and 
low, for if that big bird the Double Eagle 
had been aware of him he would have 
stopped his whispering for good), that 
there was another reason for the Bagdan- 
off’s secession from the Académie at Paris. 
The French, this little bird said, quite 
confidently though quietly—the French 
wouldn’t have her! She had rehearsed, 
and the minister of state had shaken his 
head. The Jockey-club had presented a 
petition against her. The abonnés had 
drawn up a memorial against her. They 
considered her to be inimical to French 
interests. Two feuilletonistes of the high- 
est celebrity and social position had de- 
clared publicly that they would decline 
and return the retaining fee, sent by dé- 
butantes and accepted by feuilletonistes, 
as a matter of course, in such cases, In 
fact, the Bagdanoff was crévée before she 
ever saw the French foot-lights twinkle, 
and if she had not pirouetted away Due 
North as fast as her ten toes would per- 
mit her, she would in another week have 
been caricatured in the Journal pour Rire 
—figuration in which formidable journal 
is equivalent to civil death on the conti- 
nent. 

All of which minor gossip on things 
theatrical and operatic you may imagine, 
if you like, to have been useful to wile 
away the time this hot afternoon. Sig- 
nor Fripanelli and I have been dining at 
Madame Aubin’s French table d’héte at the 
corner of the Cannouschuia or Great Stable 
Street ; and have agreed to visit the Cir- 
cus Theatre in the evening, to see Lucre- 
zia Borgia the opera: music by the usual 
Donizetti, but words translated into Russ. 
I anticipated a most awful evening of 
maxillary bones-breaking sounds. Fancy 
** Di pescatore ignobile” in Sclavonic ! 

Fripanelli and yours truly have pro- 
ceeded, dinner being over, to Dominique’s 
café on the Nevskoi, there to do the usual 
coffee and chasse; and at the door of that 
dreary and expensive imitation of Big- 
nons or Richards stands the Signor’s 
droschky (for Frip is a prosperous gen- 
tleman ; gives you, at his own rooms, as 
good Lafitte as you can obtain on this 
side Tilsit ; and has a private droschky to 
himself, neat, shining lamps, tall horse, 
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and coachman in a full suit of India-rub- 
ber.) ‘One mast ’ave, oun po di louxe,” 
a little luxury, the Signor tells me, as if 
to apologise for his turn out. “If I vas 
drive op ze Princess Kapoustikoff vith 
Ischvostchik, sapete, fifty copeck, zay 
would take two rouble from my next les. 
son. Ah! quel pays! quel pays!” 

“Tmagine yourself,” (to translate his 
polyglot into something approximating 
to English,) he tells me as we sip the re- 
freshing Mocha and puff at the papiros, 
“ Imagine yourself, I go to the Countess 
Panckschka. She receive me, how? As 
the maestro di canto? Of none. I sit 
at the pianoforte, and open the book and 
wait to hear that woman sing false as 
water, that which always she do. Is it 
that she sing? Of none. She sits and 
makes little plaits in her robe, and spins 
little gold toys and says, Signor Fripa- 
nelli, what is there of news en ville? 
Tell me, I pray you, all the cancans you 
heard last night at the Princess Kapous- 
tikoff’s. What, devil! I go to-morrow to 
the Kapoustikoff’s, and she says, Tell me, 
Signor of mine, what is there of new en 
ville, and who are the imbecile whom 
that old woman ugly, the Countess Panck- 
schka, can now pursuade to enter her 
faded saloons. Deity of mine, this they 
call taking lessons of the song! And if 
you do not take cancans; if you say that 
you are a master of music, and not a mer- 
chant of news; they will write to youa 
billet with but this sole line in it, Mon- 
sieur, je ne vous connais plus, Sir, I know 
you no longer; and no longer will they 
know you, or the two, five, eight hundred 
roubles they owe you, besides their bad 
tongues, ruining your fame and honor in 
salons with histories of lies that you 
kuow not your art; that you are of the 
Jew,and have been galerian, la bas, down 
there with letters marked on your back 
for theft of watches from mantlepiece, 
and have wife without bread in Bergamo, 
whem in the time you bastinadoed be- 
cause she would not dance on the cord, 
(the tight rope, I presume.)” 

The recital of Fripanelli’s woes carries 
us well out of Dominique’s, and his drosch- 
ky takes us at an enlivening rate towards* 
the theatre. Frip has been years in 
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Petersburg, yet I question whether he 
has ever walked ten miles in it since his 
arrival. ‘‘ What to do?” he asks, lifting 
up his hands, and shrugging up his 
shoulders. “To walk where? Among 
these wild men savage, these barbarous ? 
Of not.” He knows the Nevskoi, the 
Italianskaia, the English and Palace 
Quays, the two Morskaia’s and the Liten- 
naia because in those streets his aristo- 
cratic patrons reside. He has heard of 
Wassily-Ostrow, and has been (in a gon- 
dola) to Kammenoi-Ostrow, the Princess 
or the Countess Panckschka having a 
chalet there in the summer; also to 
Tsarski-Selo, and even as far as Pavy- 
lowsk by railway, for he gives lessons 
to one of the Grand Duchesses. He has 
seen the outsids of the Gostinnoi Dvor; 
but he is quite ignorant of what manner 
of markets exist behind that stately edi- 
fice. He knows not the Gorokhovaia from 
Adam ; and if you were to tell him that 
the Neyskoi started from the shores of 
the Neva, at right-angles to it, and ended 
three miles off, still on the shores of the 
Neva, and still at right-angles thereto, he 
would stare with astonishment. I could 
show you full a score foreign residents 
in Petersburg who are brethren in igno- 
rance to Fripanelli, and have been as 
long in Russia, and know as little of it 
as he. 


This good-natured little music-master 
is madly in love with the Queen of Sheba. 
He is most respectful and quite hopeless 
in his attachment, never telling his love 
to its object, but allowing concealment to 
prey on his olive cheek. Watching him 
however at his music lessons, while the 
Queen is singing, (and she sings divinely) 
I catch him furtively wiping his right 
eyelid with the extreme end of a very fine 
cambric handkerchief. He composes ro- 
mances and cavatinas for the Queen to 
sing, which, when she sings, makes him 
urticate his eyelid more than ever. He 
weeps frequently to me over coffee on the 
subject. Ellen’a pas de l’ame. “She 
has not of the soul,” he says. “If she 
knew how to shed the tears as well as 
how to beam the smiles, she would be la 

*Donna of the world. But she cannot. 





Elle n’a pas de l’ame.” And so we go 
to the Circus. 

Which, beyond being externally cir- 
cular in form (with the ordinary quad- 
rangular excrescences inseparable from 
round buildings,) and having been, it 
may be, originally built with a vague 
view towards equestrian performances at 
some future period, has nothing whatever 
to do with horses. For, as you already 
know, it is the home of operas sung in 
Russ. 


We heard Lucrezia Borgia, and I con- 
fess that I was most agreeably disappoint- 
ed. I became convinced that the epithet 
“soft flowing Russ” is one eminently 
due to the mother tongue of our late ene- 
mies. It is, indeed, for vocal purposes a 
most mellifluous and harmonious lan- 
guage, and, for softness and euphony, is 
about five hundred per cent. more suited 
to musical requirements than the French 
language. As to its superiority over our 
own (for singing,) I at once, and candidly 
admit it. I don’t think that from my 
due northern antecedents, I shall be ac- 
cused of entertaining any very violent 
Russian sympathies, or that I shall be 
denounced as an emissary of the Czar 
in disguise, when I appeal to all linguists 
to bear me out in the assertion, that our 
own English tongue is the very worst 
language in the world for singing. There 
is an incessant hiss in the pronunciation 
which is as annoying as it is productive 
of cacaphony; and I would sooner hear 
Lucrezia half-a-dozen times over, in Russ 
than in English. As to the opera itself, 
it was, as I dare say it is all the world 
over—at the Scala, the Pergola, and the 
Fenice; at the St. Charles at New Or- 
leans, at the opera in Pera, at the Tacon 
theatre in Havannah, at our own great 
houses, or in country theatres, occupied 
for the nonce by some peripatetic op- 
ara company—always beautiful, glorious, 
fresh, and one which shall endure for aye, 
like the grand old marbles of those who 
have gone before, though legions of Goths 
and Vandals, though myriads of Keemo 
Kimos and My Mary Anns shall have 
desecrated its altars and profaned its 
hearth. 
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s Hamat is confounded and Arpad; for they have heard evil tidings ; 
They are faluthearted ; there is sorrow on the sea.””"—JER. xL1x. 23. 





What plumes are these? 

Sad mourners sweeping like the wings of night 
Over the dark waves of the wide Balize 
Where the great waters sink into the main ? 

What wail of pain 
Strikes the bent ear, what sombre sight ; 
Looms on the waters, where the ocean breeze 
Ripples the sad deep seas ? 


IT. 


This is Elisha Kane } 
The bell tolls hoarsely as he draws to land ! 
At half-mast hangs the banner of the stars, 
Above, the black-bound streamers droop in pain; 
The vessel’s keel grates on the yellow sand, 
Bringing our warrior from triumphant wars, 
To his own land again ! 
This is Elisha Kane, 
Our greatest sailor! In his robe he comes 
His robe of spotless white ;— 


Vor. XXIV—17 
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Hear the low moan of muffled drums !~— 
—And bugles wailing in the ears of night! 
This is Elisha Kane, 

Victor in more than human wars, 

The noblest of our noble tars, 

The young bright champion who not in vain 

Nor led by sordid gain, 

But kindling with heroic pride 
And calm disdain 

Of danger, when a brother sailor called, 

Braved the stern winter unappalled— 

Vexed with his keel the far mysterious main, 
The Arctic wide :— 

To come at last, his conflicts o’er, 

His labor done, A 
A wounded hero to the Southern shore, 

Where calm as sinks the splendid tropic sun 

He in his glory died ! 

And thus the hero comes 

With the deep thunder of the muffled drums— 

Thus under ebon plumes, 

Dim plumes that sweep 

Like vultures fluttering o’er a place of tombs, 
—Sleeping his final sleep— 

Thus is it that the bravest of our tars 

Comes sailing from the deep! 

—So!—let the muffled drums 

Herald the warrior as he comes! 

The wild, sad bugles chaunt a nation’s loss! 
The loss of one who on the Spanish plain 
As in the dark floes of the Northern main 

Was ever foremost in his country’s wars! 

A nation’s loss! 

The loss of one who after cruel pain, 

After he bore our banner to the stars, 
Under the chill Bear, and the glittering Wain, 
Came, fainting in the conflict, to lie down— 

A warrior overthrown— 

Beneath the bright stars of the Southern Cross! 


HI. 


Well,—rest is sweet ! 
The low drums beat, 

The waters waft their burden to the shore: 
The sobs, and echoing feet 

Of thousands mingle with the cannon’s roar— 

But he is still—his victories are o’er, 

The still white face will fill with joyous pride no more! 
So, take our sailor! ’T'was a bitter cup 
Held to his lips by One who rules us all, 

Thus in the flush of youth and fame to fall, 
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Nor taste the glories of his victory. 

So take him! this is all the South “ gives up,” 

The lifeless body of our hero-boy ; 

He went from us in glory and in joy, 

He came again to die !— 

He came far in the sunny South to die, 

He who had braved the terrors of the North: 
Under the hot gold of a dazzling sky 

His blood welled slowly forth! 
Neither Euphorbus, nor the cruel spear 

Of Hector did his noble life o’erwhelm, 

Phoebus Apollo on his radiant helm 
Struck him in full career !* 

In full career! and with thatfatal blow 

The mighty sun-god laid the hero low: 

Bowing his head— 

The spirit of our bright Patroclus fled— 
He went to join his peers, the great and noble dead! 

And there beneath the Southern Cross he died, 
In the fair land of sunny fruits and flowers, 
Where fertile nature in her golden bowers, 
Warm and full-handed showers 

Her richest glories on the tropics wide— 

Far in the South he died, 

He whose strong keel had ploughed the freezing tide 
Of unknown seas, where sunless winter lowers: 

In the warm South our sailor died : 

Our nation’s pride! 
He comes to us again Death’s white and perfect bride! 


IV. 


Oh no !—-not Death’s! 
The bride of Honor, while the ages roll! 
O, noble soul ! 
A nation’s tears embalm thy memory, 
Thou canst not die! 
Old men and youths shall treasure up thy fame, 
Shall love thy name, 
Women and girls, in coming years 
With tears, 
Shall read thy story—share thy grief and joy— 
Shall call thee “ brave true heart”—and “ noble sailor boy !” 
Oh no, not dead! 
To the desire of this beloved head 
What end shall be ?+ 








* Eve’ dpa rot, Tlarpoxde, pavn Bioroto redevrh* x. r. d. 
Iliad XV1. 787. 


t Quis desiderio sit pudor, aut modus 
Tam cari capitis.— Hor, 
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A bitter drop is in the golden cup, 
This pallid shape is all the South “ gives up ,” 
The North “holds back” eternal memory 


A name that shall not die! 


\ f 


So !—let the future tell his fame! 
Our part to bear the hero to his rest !— 
Wrap the bright flag around the white, cold breast, 


He lies, a glorious name ! 


So !—let the wild and wailing bugles rave, 


The low drums beat 


The drooping mourners wave! 


With broken sobs and tedrs—and echoing feet, 
A nation bears the Sailor to his graye! 


JoHn Esten Cooke. 





HANSFORD; A TALE OF BACON’S REBELLION. 


BY ST. GEORGE TUCKER. 


We have read Mr. Tucker’s beautiful 
volume with the greatest pleasure and 
admiration; and design, as far as our 
limited space will admit, to speak of those 
points in the performance, which power- 
fully urge its claims to the widest atten- 
tion, on the part of the people of the 
South. 

Let us first, however, offer to the read- 
ing community at large, our congratula- 
tions upon the apparent advent of a more 
vigorous and healthful literature, than 
that which has for a number of years 
presented itself as the genuine utterance of 
the American mind. We have too long 
been called upon to sympathise with the 


_gorrows of the unfortunate denizens of 


the Five Points, and other American St. 
Gileses. Beyond any doubt there was 
much to interest, and move the sensi- 
bilities of feeling hearts in these tales— 
many reforms were certainly hastened by 
the delineations of want and misery in 
the unhappy purlieus of our great cities; 
but the tendency of this literature was 
to produce ultimately a public sentiment 


somewhat mawkish in its character—and, 
above all, to exclude from our libraries 
and memories the great lights of the 
world in another department—that of 
the historical romance. Ivanhoe, Ravens- 
wood, and Captain Dugald Dalgetty quite 
disappeared before the Match Girl, the 
News Boy, and other forlorn unfortu- 
nates of the pavement; watchmen took 
the place of chevaliers—and thus all the 
fine old chivalric figures were “ laid upon 
the shelf;” left as quiet as their simulacra, 
stretched upon the marble tombs of West- 
minster; and the romantie past seemed 
to disappear completely to make way for 
the prosaic present. 

As we have said above, this taste of the 
moment seems to have had its day. Un- 
doubtedly, those admirable series of 
pictures, such as the “‘ Lamplighter,” and 
the “ Wide, Wide World,” will live, in 
virtue of the humor, pathos, and beauty, 
which place them with the works of that 
great Chevalier of the Poor, Charles 
Dickens ; these books should not and will 
not die. But all the mass of imitators 
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which sprung up, in obedience to the 
popular furore, as surely will perish; 
we are disposed to think that the waves 
of oblivion have buried them already. 
The taste of the reading public seems to 
have set strongly in the direction of the 
historical romance—the books painting 
American character and scenery in older 
days—our usages, manners, habitudes of 
thought and life—in a word, the past of 
the land, with all its tragedy and comedy, 
its picturesque beauty, full df grace and 
oddity; its cavaliers and dames, its cos- 
tumes and phrases—its joys and suffer- 
ing; its tears and its laughter. 

And especially does this current of 
interest appear to turn to the forgotten 
fields of ‘‘old Virginia,” as to the cradle 
of the New World—the enchanted ground 
of the older day—the “ debateable land” 
of the poet and the romancer. The full 
capabilities of this grand field seem only 
within a period comparatively recent, to 
have met with recognition at the hands of 
her children. Why these fertile lands 
should have lain so long untilled by the 
poet or the antiquarian, is a lasting mar- 
vel to the writer of these lines. The past 
of Virginia possesses capabilities for the 
purposes of imagination which scarcely 
any other soil in the Old or New World 
can boast. At the very threshold—at 
the dawn of our existence—two splendid 
and noble figures challenge the traveller 
in those unexplored and unknown tracts— 
the august form of a great soldier, illus- 
trated and adorned with all the graces, 
the nobility, the grandeur of chivalry ; 
and the figure of an Indian girl, as beau- 
tiful as the morning of her own bright 
land; and instinct with a purity, loveli- 
nes and devotion, which the annals of all 
ages may be safely challenged to surpass. 
And as if Providence had determined to 
bring out, in radiant and vivid colors, the 
true characteristics of these two noble 
lives, the august soldier is rescued by the 
tender girl; Pocahontas shields the head 
of Captain Smith from Powhatan’s war- 
club, with her throbbing bosom; weak- 
ness is the saving barrier of a strength 
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hardened in the warfare of two conti- 
nents. The life of Smith contains ma- 
terial for an epic finer than the chaunts 
of Tasso, or the stately verse of Virgil ; 
the story of our little Indian Princess of 
the wild is a poem in itself, of the ten- 
derest pathos and the most exquisite 
beauty. These are the two noble figures 
which stand at the portals of our history; 
and, within, are ranged in a long and no- 
ble line, warriors and statesmen—cava- 
liers and dames—stately gentlemen and 
tender ladies—with all of whom are con- 
nected histories, which have only to be 
repeated to be received with that interest 
awaiting genuine representations of our 
human life, and the passions agitating it. 
As we approach the revolutionary days— 
passing over, for a moment, Bacon’s 
rebellion—the interest of the subject 
deepens—the figures crowd and jostle 
each other on the historian’s canvas; 
the daring deeds, the picturesque cos- 
tumes, the march of the drama, al! power- 
fully demand the attention of that other, 
and often more truthful historian, the his- 
torical romance-writer. If, passing away 
from the present with its terribly prosaic 
habitudes and inexorable realities, the 
investigator of history goes into that 
brilliant land of the past, he will meet at 
every step figures which rivet the eye; 
scenes which will live in the memory 
with a tender grace, a roseate attraction ; 
tragedies, and comedies of real life, in 
actual families of Virginians, than which 
the great Wizard of the North would have 
asked nothing better adapted for the 
ground-work of his greatest performances. 
In these old country houses of the elder 
Virginia, life went on bravely and 
brightly, under the blue skies of a land 
as fair as the sun ever shone upon;* 
along the banks of these stately rivers, 
flowing in serene majesty to the sea, 
passed a thousand pageants, decked with 
brilliant costumes and illustrated by the 
fairest or the strongest forms; in this 
land, now so dead to us, and to which we 
look with such a careless unconcern, a 
noble race played their parts, with a 





*Captain Smith's declaration. 
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splendid natural vigor—of which we have 
heard scarcely so much as a single word. 
The old gilded chariots roll onward to the 
Palace of the Viceroy, drawn by their 
six glossy horses—the pompous old planter 
sips his canary, and swears at the New 
Lights, who dare to think God may be 
worshipped without the pale of the Es- 
tablished Church—the vessel from Eng- 
land discharges its white villeins for the 
glebe—the Indian lurks in the foliage of 
the forest—the fair little dames are ogling 
and sighing, in costumes like the pictures 
on fans—and the gallants, in cocked hats 
and knee breeches, simper in the minuet, 
er make the most laughable bows. Every- 
where goes on the comedy, merry and free, 
beneath the whispering oaks, and on the 
rippling rivers—anon comes the tragedy 
wild and wailing, on a hundred battle- 
fields. For in this strange unknown land 
all human contrasts and vicissitudes were 
found—life grappled with destiny, and 
the struggle was a grand one. The ex- 
istence of the metropolis—that of the 
country plantation ; the pageant of the 
old social life, tranquil and beautiful— 
the blood and despair of the revolution ; 
all this is contained in those simple words 
Old Virginia—and this is what the his- 
torian and the romance writer has ready 
to his hand. A picturesque life and 
valiant deeds—great men and splendid 
events—these call aloud for an historian ; 
and when the time and the man arrive, 
that great period will shine as it should, 
with the brightest splendor, in the eyes 
of the world. 

Of one of the most stirring periods of 
our history, we have in the tale of Mr. 
Tucker, now lying before us, a moving 
and admirable picture. Without trans- 
cending the limits of good taste, or ming- 
ling with our notice of the book, which 
is public, any undue reference to the au- 
thor, who is a private gentleman—we 
may say, that there seems to be a peculiar 
appropriateness on the part of Mr. Tucker, 
in undertaking this genial performance. 
A fine literary vein seems always to have 
betrayed itself in his ancestors and kin- 
dred :—‘“ The Bermudian,” by Mr. N. 
Tucker, of the Bermudas, is advertised 
in an old number of the Virginia Gazette ; 


and Judge St. George Tucker, the revo- 
lutionary patriot, was well known to pos- 
sess the most refined literary culture, 
which was exhibited in many graceful 
pieces that still remain—among which 
we may refer to the pathetic lyric, “Days 
of my Youth, ye have glided away.” We 
may further refer to the late Judges 
Beverley, and Henry St. George Tucker, 
who combined with their arduous labors 
and public duties, an enlightened literary 
taste, revealtd in many striking volumes 
on the part of the first named, and in 
numerous poems of the affections, in the 
case of Judge Henry St. George Tucker. 
Thus, the author of our present volume 
has followed a family habitude; and we 
trust that it is not the last “taste of his 
quality” which we shall have. 

The period chosen for ‘‘ Hansford,” is 
that of Bacon’s Rebellion, as its supple- 
mentary title indicates. This field is one 
of the finest in our history, and its im- 
portance would justify even a more ex- 
tended volume than that of Mr. Tucker. 
We have always regarded Nathaniel Ba- 
con as one of the most remarkable men 
whom our land has produced. He is also 
the least understood of all our worthies. 
In the brief space allotted to us, we can- 
not possibly enter upon this most inter- 
esting subject, or detail the considera- 
tions which long since proved, to our 
own satisfaction at least, that this young 
“Rebel,” as he is called by Robertson, 
was one of the noblest as well as the 
most brilliant lights of human liberty, in 
an age when utter darkness seemed about 
to descend upon the world, and yield it a 
prey todespotism. Some day the memory 
of Bacon will be relieved from the slurs 
cast upon it—and we hail the present 
volume as a step toward that consumma- 
tion. The great leader—for great he was 
in spite of his youth—is, in the main, ac- 
curately drawn; but the demands of the 
narrative were not such as to require a 
minute and exhaustive investigation of 
the events of those days, and the motives 
of the leader of the rebellion. We re- 
peat, therefore, that Mr. Tucker has, in 
our opinion, done much to place Nathaniel 
Bacon in his true character before the 
eyes of the world—and had he been the 
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chief actor in the drama, we doubt not 
that the author would have made him 
what he was in reality—a man of the 
first political and warlike genius—the 
soul and head of a rebellion as noble as 
that which took place one hundred years 
later, and achieved its final success, but 
a few miles from the spot where Bacon 
came to his untimely end. That the 
young “Rebel” is not made the promi- 
nent figure in Mr, Tucker’s beautiful 
picture, is due to the necessities of the 
romance writer, which may not be fully 
realized by the general reader, but are 
none the less inexorable. The author 
has drawn Bacon as finely and clearly as 
was possible, without throwing his proper 
hero into the background. 

This historical question dismissed, we 
proceed to what is far more delightful 
writing, as we are sure it will be more 
pleasant reading—our notice of the es- 
sential characteristics of ‘ Hansford.” 
We are sure that every reader of the 
volume will bear us out in the assertion 
that, as a story—what the old critics 
called a ‘‘ fable”—it is a book of rare at- 
traction. We have attentively perused 
a great number of novels, and supposed 
hitherto that we were quite too well 
versed in the expedients of romance 
writers, to be puzzled in plots, or sur- 
prised by denouemens. But the eatastro- 
phe of Hansford came upon us quite 
unexpectedly. We had not dreamed of 
it—and we pay Mr. T. a very sincere com- 
pliment upon the admirable art with 
which the “surprise” is managed, as 
well as upon the striking and vividly 
drawn tableau on which the curtains falls, 
But let us not do the author the injustice 
of revealing his plot. <A great portion of 
the interest of the work depends upon 
sequence of the events—a sequence in 
which Mr. Tucker has, in our opinion, 
betrayed the possession of rare faculties 
for a romance writer. From the first 
page to the last, the volume rivets the at- 
tention of the reader—he is carried along 
upon a stream of adventure and vivid 
life—the attention is constantly kept fixed 
by surprising incidents—and the descrip- 
tions, scattered throughout the volume, 
rather serve as beautiful backgrounds, 
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than arrest, in any degree, the sweeping 
current of the narrative. 

Here is one of these brief descrip- 
tions, which we find almost on the thresh- 
old of the work. 


A pLEasaANt home was that old Wind- 
sor Hall, with its broad fields in cultiva- 
tion around it, and the dense virgin {for- 
est screening it from distant view, with 
the careful shaven sward on the velvet 
lawn in front, and the tall forest poplars 
standing like sentries in front of the 
house, and the venerable old oak tree at 
the side, with the rural wooden bench be- 
neath it, where Hansford and Virginia 
used to sit and dream of future happi- 
ness, while the tame birds were singing 
sweetly to their mates in the green 
branches above them. And the house, 
too, with its quaint old frame, its narrow 
windows, and its substantial fuiniture, 
all brought from England and put down 
here in this new land for the comfort of 
the loyal old colonist. It had been there 
for years, that old house, and the moss 
and lichen had fastened on its shelving 
roof, and the luxuriant vine had been 
trained to clamber closely by its sides, 
exposing its red trumpet flowers to the 
sun; while the gay humming-bird, with 
her pretty dress of green and gold, suck- 
ed their honey with her long bill, and 
fluttered her little wings in the mild air 
so swiftly that you could scarcely see 
them. Then there was that rude but 
comfortable old porch, destined to as 
many uses as the chest of drawers in 
the tavern of the Deserted Village. Pro- 
tected by its shelteing roof alike from 
rain and sunshine, it was often used, in 
the mild summer weather, as a favorite 
ans ost and sometimes, too, con- 
verted into a dining-room. There, too, 
_ be seen, suspended from the nails 
and wooden .pegs driven into the locust 
pillars, long specimen ears of corn, sam- 
ples of grain, and different garden seeds 
tied up in little linen bags; and in the 
strange medley, Mrs. Temple had hung 
some long strings of ed pepper-pods, 
sovereign specifics in case of sore thr@at, 
but which seemed, among so many ob- 
jects of greater interest, to blush with 
shame at their own inferiority. It was 
not yet the season, when the broad to- 
bacco leaf, brown with the fire of curing, 
was exhibited, and formed the chief sta- 
ple of conversation, as well as of trade, 
with the old crony planters. The won- 
derful plant was just beginning to suffer 
from the encroaches of the worm, the 
only animal, save man, which is life- 
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proof against the deadly nicotine of this 
cultivated poison. 

In this old porch the little family was 
gathered on a beautiful evening towards 
the close of June, in the year 1676. The 
sun, not yet set, was just sinking below 
the tall forest, and was dancing and 
flickering gleefully among the trees, as 
if rejoicing that he had nearly finished 
his long day’s journey. Colonel Temple 
had just returned from his evening sur- 
vey of his broad fields of tobacco, and 
was quietly smoking his pipe, for, like 
most of his fellow colonists, he was an 
inveterate consumer of this home pro- 
duction. His good wife was engaged in 
knitting, an occupation now almost fallen 
into disuse among ladies, but then a very 
essential part of the duties of a large 

lantation. Virginia, with her tambour 
rame before her, but which she had neg- 
lected in the reverie of her own thoughts, 
was caressing the noble St. Bernard dog, 
which lay at her feet, who returned her 
caresses by a grateful whine, as he licked 
the small white hand of his mistress. 
The dog, a fine specimen of that noble 
breed, was a present from Hansford, and 
for that reason, as well as for his intrin- 
sic merits, was highly prized, and became 
her constant companion in her woodland 
rambles in search of health and wild 
flowers. With all the vanity of a con- 
scious favorite, Nestor regarded with 
well-bred contempt the hounds that 
skulked in couples about the yard, in 
anxious readiness for the next chase. 

As the young girl was thus engaged, 
there was an air of sadness in her whole 
mien—such a stranger to her usually 
bright, happy face, that it did not escape 
her father’s notice. 


This is, to us, a charming little sketch. 
We see plainly, as with the material eye, 
the quaint old house, the worthy planter ; 
his wife and daughter, the fair Virginia ; 
the humming-bird fluttering among the 
flowers, and the old hound lying at the 
young girl’s feet. It is one of those 
home pictures which interest us all—and 
we place it among the most beautiful we 
know of. 

That Mr. Tucker is a poet as well asa 
painter, let the following striking de- 
scription of a pageant testify: 
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Wir the hope that a description of 
the sports and pastimes of their ances- 
tors may meet with like favour from the 
reader, we subjoin the following account 
of this little masque whivh was prepared 
for the happy occasion by Alfred Ber- 
nard, aided by the grave chaplain, Ar- 
thur Hutchinson, and performed by some 
of the gay gallants and blooming dam- 
sels of old Jamestown. We flatly dis- 
claim in the outset any participation in 
the resentment or contempt which was 
felt by those loyal Virginians towards the 
puritan patriots of the revolution. 

The curtain rises and discovers the 
genius of True Liberty, robed in white, 
with a wreath of myrtle around her brow; 
holding in her right hand a sceptre en- 
twined with myrtle, as the emblem of 
peace, and in her left a sprig of ever- 
green, to represent the fabled Moly* of 
Ulysses. As she advances to slow and 
solemn music, she kneels at an altar 
clothed with black velvet, and raising 
her eyes to heaven, she exclaims :— 


“How long, oh Heaven! shall power 
with impious hand 

In cruel bondage bind proud Britain’s 
land, 

Or heresy in fair Religion’s robe 

Usurp her empire and control the globe! 

Hypocrisy in true Religion’s name 

Has filled the land of Britain long with 


shame, 

And Freedom, captive, languishes in 
chains, 

While with her sceptre, Superstition 
reigns. 
Restore, oh Heaven! the reign of peace 
and love, 
And let thy wisdom to thy people prove 
That freedom too is rt by her 
rules,— 

No toy for children, and no game for 
fools ;— 

Freed from restraint the erring star 
would fly 


Darkling, and guideless, through the un- 
travelled sky— 

The stubborn soil would still refuse to 
yield 

The whitening harvest of the fertile 
field ; 

The wanton winds when loosened from 
their caves, 

Would drive the bark uncertain through 
the waves— 





* The intelligent reader, familiar with the Odyssey, need not to be reminded that with this wand of 
Moly, which Mercury presented to Ulysses, the Grecian hero was enabled to restore his unhappy 


companions, who, by the magic of the goddess Circe, had been transformed into swine. 
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This magnet lost, the sea, the air, the 
world, 

To wild destruction would be swiftly 
hurled ! 

And say, just Heaven, oh say, is feeble 
man 

Alone exempt from thy harmonious plan ? 

Shall he alone, in dusky darkness grope, 

Free from restraint, and free, alas! from 
hope? 

Slave to his passions, his unbridled will, 

Slave to himself, and yet a freeman still ? 

No! teach him in his pride to own that he 

Can only in obedience be free— 

That even he can only safely move, 

When true to loyalty, and true to love.” 


As she speaks, a bright star appears 
at the farther end of the stage, and as- 
cending slowly, at length stands over the 
_ altar, where she kneels. Extending her 
arm towards the star, she rises and cries 
in triumph :— 


“‘T hail the sign, pure as the starry gem, 

Which rested o’er the babe of Bethle- 
hem— 

My prayer is heard, and Heaven’s sub- 
lime decree 

Will rend our chains, and Britain shall 
be free !” 


Then enters the embodiment of Puri- 
tanism, represented in the peculiar dress 
of the Roundheads—with peaked hat, a 
quaint black doublet and cloak, rigidly 
plain, and cut in the straight fashion of 
the sect; black Flemish breeches, and 
grey hose; huge square-toed shoes, tied 
with coarse leather thongs; and around 
the waist a buff leather belt, in which he 
wears a sword. He comes in singing, as 
he walks, one of the Puritan versions, 
or rather perversions of the Psalms, 
which have so grossly marred the ex- 
quisite beauty of the original, and of 
which one stanza will suffice the rea- 
der :— 


“ Arise, oh Lord, save me, my God, 
For thou my foes hast stroke, 
All on the cheek-bone, and the teeth 
Of wicked men hast broke.’’* 
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Then standing at some distance from 
the altar, he rolls up his eyes, till noth- 
ing but the whites can be seen, and is ex- 
ercised in prayer, With a smile of bit- 
ter contempt, the genius of True Lib- 
erty proceeds :— 


‘See where he comes, with visage long 
and grim, 

Whining with nasal twang his impious 
hymn! 

See where he stands, nor bows the sup- 
pliant knee, 

He apes the Publican, but acts the Phar- 
isee— 

Snatching the sword of just Jehovah’s 
wrath, 

And damning all who leave his thorny 
path. 

Now by this wand which Hermes, with 

a smile, 

Gave to Ulysses in the Circean isle, 

I will again exert the power divine, 

And change to Britons these disgusting 
swine.” 


She waves the sprig of Moly over the 
head of the Puritan three or four times, 
who, sensible of the force of the charm, 
cries out :-— 


“Hah! what is this! strange feelings 
fill my heart ; 

Avaunt thee, tempter! I defy thy ari— 

Up, Israel! hasten to your tents, and 
smite, 

These sons of Belial, and th’ Amalekite— 

Philistia is upon us with Goliah, 

Come, call the roll from twelfth of Ne- 
hemiah,f 

Gird up your loins and buckle on your 
sword, 

Fight with your prayers, your powder, 
and the word. 

How, General ‘Faint-not,’{ has your 
spirit sunk ? 

Let not God’s soldier yield unto a 
Monk.’ 


Then, as the charm increases, he con- 
tinues in a feebler voice :— 


“Curse on the tempter’s art! that hea- 
thenish Moly 





* A true copy from the records. 
t “ Cromwell,”’ says an old writer, “lath beat up his drums clean through the Old Testament: 


You may learn the genealogy of our Saviour by the names of his regiment. 
has no other list than the first chapter of St. Matthew.” 


Nehemiah X11. would serve him instead. 


The muster-master 
If the Puritan sergeant had lost this roll, 


{ The actual name of one of the Puritans. 


§ General Monk, the restorer of royalty. 
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Ilas in an instant changed my nature 
wholly ; 
The past, with all its triumphs, is a 


trance, 

My legs, once taught to kneel, incline to 
dance, 

My voice, which to some holy song be- 
longs, 


Is twisting round into these carnai songs. 

Alas! I’m lost! New thoughts my bo- 
som swell; 

Habakkuk, Barebones, Cromwell, fare ye 
well. 


Break up conventicles, I do insist, 
Sing the doxology and be dismissed.” 


As he finishes the last line, the heavy 
roll of thunder is heard, and suddenly 
the doors of a dungeon in the background 
fly open, from which emerges the imper- 
sonation of Christmas, followed by the 
Queen of May. Christmas is represent- 
ed by a jolly, round-bellied, red-nosed, 
laughing old fellow dressed in pure white. 
His hair is thickly mae te and his 
face red with rouge. In his right hand 
he holds a huge mince-pie, which ever 
and anon he gnaws with exquisite hu- 
mour, and in his left is a bowl of gener- 
ous wassail, from which he drinks long 
and deeply. His brows are twined with 
misletoe and ivy, woven together in a fan- 
tastic wreath, and to his hair and differ- 
ent parts of his dress are attached long 
pendants of glass, to represent icicles, 
As he advances to the right of the stage, 
there descends from the awning above an 
immense number of small fragments of 
white paper, substitutes for snow-flakes, 
with which that part of the floor is soon 
completely covered. 


The Queen of May takes her position 
on the left. She is dressed in a robe of 
pure white, festooned with flowers, with 
a garland of white roses twined with 
evergreen upon her brow. In her hand 
is held the May-pole, adorned with rib- 
bons of white, and blue, and red, alter- 
nately wrapped around it, and surmount- 
ed with a wreath of various flowers. As 
she assumes her place, showers of roses 
descend from above, envelope her in their 
bleom, and shed a fresh fragrance around 
the room. 


The Genius of Liberty points out the 
approaching figures to the Puritan, and 
exclaims :— 
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“Welcome, ye happy children of the 
earth, 

Who strew life’s weary way with 
less mirth! 

Thus Joy should ever herald in the morn 

On which the Saviour of the world was 
born, 

And thus with rapture should we ever 
bring 

Fresh flowers to twine around the brow 
of Spring. 

Think not, stern mortal, God delights to 
scan, 

With fiendish joy, the miseries of man; 

Think not the groans that rend your bo- 
som here 

Are music to Jehovah’s listening ear. 

Formed by his power, the children of His 
love, 

Man’s happiness delights the Sire above ; 

While the light mirth which from his 
spirit springs 

Ascends like incense to the King of 
kings.” 


+ | 
ft Tlifie 
pune 


Christmas, yawning and setretching 
himself, then roars out in a merry, lusty 
voice :— 


“My spirit rejoices to hear merry voices, 
With a prospect of breaking my fast, 
For with such a lean platter, these days 

they call latter* 
Were very near being my last. 


‘In that cursed conventicle, as chill as 
an icicle, 
I caught a bad cold in my head, 
And some impudent vassal stole all of my 
wassail, 
And left me small beer in its stead. 


“Of all that is royal and all that is loyal 
They made a nice mess of mince-meat, 


With their guns and gunpowder, and 
their prayers that are louder, 


But the de’il a mince-pie did I eat. 


“No fat sirloin carving, I scarce kept 
from starving, 
And my bones have become almost 
bare, 
As if I were the season of the gunpow- 
der treason, 
To be hallowed with fasting and 
prayer. 





* The Puritans believed the period of the revolution to be the latter days spoken of in prophecy. 
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“If they fancy pulse diet, like the Jews 
they may try it, 
Though I think it is fit but to die on. 
But may the Emanuel long keep this 
new Daniel 
From the den of the brave British 
Lion, 


“In the juice of the barley I'll drink to 
King Charley, 
The bright star of royalty risen, 
While merry maids laughing and honest 
men quafiing 
Shall welcome old Christmas from 
prison.” 


As he thunders out the last stave'of his 
song, the Queen of May steps forward, 
and sings the following welcome to 
Spring :— 


“Come with blooming cheek, Aurora, 
Leading on the merry morn ; 

Come with rosy chaplets, Flora, 
See the baby Spring is born. 


Smile and sing each living creature, 
Britons, join me in the strain ; 

Lo! the Spring is come to Nature, 
Come to Albion’s land again. 


“‘ Winter’s chains of icy iron 
Melt before the smile of Spring; 
Cares that Albion’s land environ 
Fade before our rising king. 


“Crown his brow with freshest flowers, 
Weave the chaplet fair as May, 

While the sands with golden hours 
Speed his happy life away. 


“Crown his brow with leaves of laurel, 
Twined with myrtle’s branch of peace— 
A hero in fair Britain’s quarrel, 
A lover when her sorrows cease. 


“‘ Blessings on our royal master, 
Till in death he lays him down, 

Free from care and from disaster, 
To assume a heavenly crown.” 


As she concludes her lay, she places 
the May-pole in the centre of the stage, 
and a happy throng of gay young swains 
and damsels enter and commence the 
main dance around it. The Puritan 
watches them at first with a wild gaze, 
in which horror is mingled with some- 
thing of admiration. Gradually his.stern 
features relax into a grim smile, and at 
last, unable longer to restrain his feel- 
ings, he bursts forth in a most immode- 
rate and carnal laugh. His feet at first 


keep time to the gay music; he then be- 


gins to shuffle them grotesquely on the 
floor, and finally, overcome by the wild 
spirit of contagion, he unites in the dance 
to the sound of the merry rebecks. 
While the dance continues, he shakes off 
the straight-laced Puritan dress which he 
hal assumed, and tossing the peaked hat 
high in the air, appears, amid the deaf- 
ening shouts of the delighted auditory, 
in the front of the stage in the rich cos- 
tume of the English court, and with a 
royal diadem upon his brow, the mimic 
impersonation of Charles the Second. 


In the more stirring pictures of the 
advance of the Rebels, and the scenes at 
Jamestown, we find no falling off—if 
any thing the merit is greater. Here is 
Mr. Tucker’s description of Bacon’s 
army, in bivouac, and the interview be- 
tween the two lovers : 


We return to Virginia Temple, who, 
although not an eye-witness of the scene 
which we have just described, was far 
from being disinterested in its result. 
The words of the singular woman, with 
whom she had conversed, had made some 
impression upon her mind. Although 
disgusted with the facility with which 
Dame Drummond had distorted and per- 
verted Scripture to justify her own wild 
absurdities, Virginia still felt that there 
was much cause for self-reproach in her 
conduct to her lover. She felt every as- 
surance that though be might err, he 
would err from judgment alone ; and how 
little did she know of the questions at 
issue between the aroused people and the 
government, Indeed, when she saw the 
character of those with whom Hansford 

yas associated—men not impelled by the 
blind excitement of a mob, but evidently 
actuated by higher principles of right and 
justice, her heart misgave her that, per- 
haps, she had permitted prejudice to carry 
her too far in her opposition to their 
cause. The struggle in her mind was in- 
deed an unequal one. It was love plead- 
ing against ignorfnt prejudice, and that 
at the forum of a woman’s heart. Can 
it be wondered at that Virginia Temple, 
left to herself, without an adviser, yield- 
ed to the powerful plea, and freely and 
fully forgave her rebel lover? And when 
she thought, too, that, however guilty to 
his country, he had, at least, been ever 
faithful to her, she added to her forgive- 
ness of him the bitterest self-reproach. 
On one thing she was resolved, that not- 
withstanding the apparent indelicacy of 
such a course, she would grant him the 
interview which he requested, and if she 
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could not win him from his error, at least 
part from him, though forever, as a friend. 
She felt that it was due to her former love, 
and to his unwavering devotion, to grant 
this last request. 

Once determined on her course, the 
hours rolled heavily away until the time 
fixed for her appointment with Hansford. 
Despite her attempt to prove cheerful and 
unconcerned, her lynx-eyed mother detec- 
ted her sadness, but was easily persuaded 
that it. was due to aslight head-ache, with 
which she was really suffering, and which 
she pleaded as an excuse. ‘The old lady 
was more easily deceived, because it tal- 
lied with her own idea, that Jamestown 
was very unhealthy, and that she, herself, 
could never breathe its unwholesome air 
without the most disastrous consequences 
to her health. 

At length, Colonel Temple, having left 
the crowd of busy politicians, who were 
discussing the events of the day m the 
hall, returned with his good wife to their 
ownroom. Virginia, with a beating heart, 
resumed her watch at the window, where 
she was to await the coming of Sarah 
Drummond. It was a warm, ‘still night. 
Scarcely a breath of air was stirring the 
leaves of the long line of elms that adorn- 
ed the street. She sat watching the silent 
stars, and wondering if those bright 
worlds contained scenes of sorrow and de- 
spair like this ; or were they but the pure 
mansions which the Comforter was pre- 
paring in his heavenly kingdom for those 
disconsolate children of earth who longed 
for that peace which -he had promised 


when he told his trusting disciples “ Let 


not your heart be troubled, neither let it 
be afraid.” How apt are the sorrowing 
souls of earth to look thus into the blue 
depths of heaven, and in their selfishness 
to think that Nature, with her host of 
created beings, was made for them. She 
chose from among those shining worlds, 
one bright and trembling star, which stood 
apart, and there transported on the wings 
Fancy or Faith, she lived in love and 
peace with Hansford. *« Sweet was that 
star-home to the trusting girl, as she 
watched it in its slow and silent course 
through heaven. Free from the cares 
which vex the spirit in this dark sin- 
world, that happy star was filled with 
love, and the blissful pair who knew it as 
their home, felt no change, save in the 
$s grateful vicissitude of pleasure and re- 
pose.” Such was the picture which the 
young girl, with the pencil of hope, and 
the colours of fancy painted for her soul’s 
eye. But as she gazed, the star faded 
from her sight, and a dark and heavy 


cloud lowered from the place where it had 
stood. 

At the same moment, as if the vision 
in which she had been rapt was something 
more than a dream, the door of her cham- 
ber opened, and Sarah Drummond enter- 
ed. The heart of Virginia Temple nearly 
failed her, as she thought of the coinci- 
dence in time of the disappearance of the 
star and the summons to her interview 
with Hansford. Her companion marked 
her manner, and in a more gentle voice 
than she had yet assumed, she said, 

“Why art thou cast down, maiden? 
Let not your heart sink in the perform- 
ance of aduty. Have you decided?” 

‘**Must I meet him alone?” asked Vir- 
ginia. ‘Oh, how could he make a re- 
quest so hard to be complied. with !” 


* Alone!” said Sarah, with a sneer. 
“‘ Yes, silly girl, reared in the school that 
would teach that woman’s virtue is too 
frail even to be tempted. Yes, alone! 
She who cannot trust her honour to a loy- 
er, knows but little of the true power of 
love.” 

“‘T will follow you,” replied Virginia, 
firmly, and throwing a shawl loosely 
around her, she rose ‘from her seat and 
prepared to go. 

‘** Come on, then,” said Sarah, quickly, 
“there is no time to be lost. Inan hour, 
at most, the triumphant defenders of right 
will be upon their march.” 


The insurgents, wearied with their long 
march the night and day before, and find- 
ing no accommodation for their numbers 
in the inn,-or elsewhere, had determined 
to seek a few hours repose in the green 
lawn surrounding the state-house, previ- 
ous to their night march upon the Indians. 
It was here that Hansford had appointed 
to meet and bid farewell to his betrothed 
Virginia. Half leading, half dragging 
the trembliug girl, who had already well 
nigh repented her resolution, Sarah Drum- 
mond walked rapidly down the street, in 
the direction of the state-house. Arrived 
at the gate, their further progress was ar- 
rested by a rough, uncouth sentinel, who 
in a coarse voice demanded who they 
were. 

**T am Sarah Drummond,” said the wo- 
man, promptly, “and this young maiden 
would speak with Major Hansford.” 

“Why, ’stains, dame, what has become 
of all your religion, that you should turn 
ribibe on our hands, and be bringing 
young hoydens this time o’ night to the 
officers. For shame, Dame Drnmmond.” 

‘“* Berkenhead,” cried the woman, fierce- 
ly, “ we all know you for a traitor and a 
blasphemer, who serve but for the loaves 
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and fishes, and not for the pure word. 
You gained your liberty, you know, by 
betraying your fellows in the insurrection 
of 62, and are a base pensioner upon the 
bounty of the Assembly for your coward- 
ice and treason. But God often maketh 
the carnal-minded of this world to fulfil 
his will, and so we must e’en bear with 
you yet a little while. Come, let us pass.” 

“‘ Nay, dame,” said the old soldier, “TI 
care but little for your abuse; but duty 
is duty, and so an’ ye give me not the 
shibboleth, as old Noll’s canters would 
say, you may e’en tramp back. You see, 
’ve got some of your slang, and will 
fight the devil with his own fire: ‘ And 
there fell of the children of Ephraim, at 
the passage of the Jordan—’ ” 

“Tush, blasphemer !” said Sarah, im- 
patiently. ‘“ But if you must have the 
pass before you can admit us, take it,” 
And she leaned forward and whispered in 
his ear the words, “Be faithful to the 
cause,” 


“ Right as a trivet,” said Berkenhead, 
“and so pass on. Afig for the conse- 
quences, so that my skirts are clear.” 

Relieved from this embarrassment, Sa- 
rah Drummond and her trembling com- 
panion passed through the gate, and pro- 
ceeded up the long gravelled walk which 
led to the state-house. They had not gone 
far before Virginia Temple descried a 
dark form approaching them, and even be- 
fore she could recognize the features, her 
heart told her it was Hansford. In ano- 
ther moment she was in his arms. 

“My own Virginia, my loved one,” he 
cried, regardless of the presence of Mrs. 
Drummond, “I scarcely dared hope that 
you would have kept your promise to say 
farewell. Come, dearest, lean on my 
arm, I have much to tell you. You, my 

_ kind dame, remain here for a few mo- 
ments—we will not detain you long.” 

Quietly yielding to his request,’ Virgi- 
nia took her lover’s arm, and they walk- 
ed silently along the path, leaving the 
good dame Drummond to digest alone her 
crude notions about the prospects of Is- 
rael. 

“ Ts it not singular,” said Hansford at 
length, “that before you came, I thought 
the brief hour we must spend together 
was far too short to say half that I wish, 
and now I can say nothing. The quiet 
feeling of love, of pure and tranquil love, 
banishes every other thought from my 
heart.” 

“1 fear—I fear,” murmured Virginia, 
“that I have done very wrong in consent- 
ing to this interview.” 

** And why, Virginia,” said her lover, 
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“even the malefactor is permitted the 
poor privilege of bidding farewell forever 
to those around him—and am I worse 
than he ?” 

“No, Hansford, no,” replied Virginia, 
“but to come thus with a perfect stran- 
ger, at night, and without my father’s 
permission, to an interview with one who 
bes met with his disapprobation—” 

“ True love,” replied Hansford, sadly, 
“overleaps all such feeble barriers as 
these—where the happiness of the loved 
one is concerned.” 

** And, therefore, I came,’”’ returned the 
young girl, “but you forget, Hansford, 
that the relation which once existed be- 
tween us has, by our mutual consent, 
been dissolved—what then was proper 
cannot now be permitted.” 

“Tf such be the case,” replied Hans- 
ford, in an offended tone, ‘‘ Miss Temple 
must be aware that Iam the last person 
to urge her to continue in a course which 
her judgment disapproves. May I con- 
duct you to your companion ?” 

Virginia did not at first reply. The 
coldness of manner which she had as- 
sumed was far from being consonant with 
her real feelings, and the ingenuous girl 
could no longer continue the part which 
she attempted to represent. After a brief 
pause, the natural affection of her nature 
triumphed, and with the most artless 
frankness she said, 


“Oh, no, Hansford, my tongue can no 
longer speak other language than that 
which my heart dictates. Forgive me for 
whatI have said. We cannot part thus.” 

“Thanks, my dearest girl,” he cried, 
“for this assurance. The future is al- 
ready too dark, for the light of hope to 
be entirely withdrawn. These troublous 
times will soon be over, and then—” 

“ Nay, Hansford,” said Virginia, inter- 
rupting him, “I fear you cannot even 
then hope for that happiness which you 
profess to anticipate in our union, These 
things I have thought of deeply and sor- 
rowlully. Whatever may be the issue of 
this unnatural contest, to us the result 
must be the same. My father’s prejudi- 
ces—and without his consent, | would 
never yield my hand to any one—are so 
strong against your cause, that come what 
may, they can never be removed.” 

“He must himself, ere long, see the 
justice of our cause,” said Hansford, con- 
fidertly. ‘It is impossible that truth can 
long be hid from one, who, like your no- 
ble father, must ever be desirous of its 
success.” 

“ And do you think,” returned Virgi- 
nia, “ that having failed to arrive at your 
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conclusions in his moments of calm re- 
flection, he will be apt to change his opin- 
ions under the more formidable reason- 
ing of the bayonet? Believe me, Hans- 
ford, that scenes like those which we have 
this day witnessed, can never reconcile 
the opposing parties in this unhappy 
strife.’ 

“Tt is true, too true,” said Hansford, 
sorrowfully ; ‘‘and is there then no 
hope ?” 

‘* Yes, there is a hope,” said Virginia, 
earnestly. ‘“ Let not the foolish pride of 
consistency prevent you from acknowledg- 
ing au error when committed, Boldly and 
manfully renounce the career into which 
impulse has driven you. Return to your 
allegiance—to your ancient faith; and 
believe me, that Virginia Temple will re- 
joice more in your repentance than if all 
the honours of martial glory, or of civic 
renown, were showered upon you. She 
would rather be the trusting wife of the 
humble and repentant servant of his king, 
than the queen of a sceptered usurper, 
who clambered to the throne through the 
blood of the martyrs of faith and loyal- 
ty.” 

“Oh, Virginia!” said Hansford, strug- 
gling hard between duty and love. 

“| know it is hard to conquer the fear- 
ful pride of your heart,” said Virginia ; 
‘but, Hansford, ’tis a noble courage that 
is victorious in such a contest. Let me 
hear your decision. There is a civil war 
in your heart,” she added, more playful- 
ly, “‘and that rebel pride must succumb 
to the strong arm of your own self-gov- 
ernment.” 

‘In God’s name, tempt me no further!” 
cried Ifansford. ‘‘ We may well believe 
that man lost his high estate of happiness 
by the allurements of woman, since even 
now the cause of truth is endangered by 
listening to her persuasions.” 


“1 had hoped,” replied the young girl, 
aroused by this sudden change of man- 
ner on the part of her lover, ‘ that the 
love which you have sv long professed 
was something more than mere profes- 
sion. But be it so. The first sacrifice 
which you have ever been called upon to 
make has estranged your heart forever, 
and you toss aside the love which you 
pretended so fondly to cherish, as a toy 
no longer worthy of your regard.” 

“This is unkind, Virginia,” returned 
Hansford, in an injured tone. “I have 
not deserved this at your hands. Sorel 
you have tempted me; but, thank God, 
not even the sweet hope which you ex- 
tend can allure me from my duty. If my 
country demand the sacrifice of my heart, 


then let the victim be bound upon her al- 
tar. The sweet memories of the past, 
the love which still dwells in that heart, 
the crushed hopes of the future, will all 
unite to form the sad garland to adorn it 
for the sacrifice.” 


Thetone of deep melancholy with which 
Hansford uttered these words showed how 
painful had been the struggle through 
which he had passed. It had its effect, 
too, upon the heart of Virginia. She felt 
how cruel had been her language just be- 
fore—how unjust had been her charge of 
inconsistency. She saw at once the fierce 
contest in Hansford’s breast, in which 
duty had triumphed over love. Ingenu- 
ous as she ever was, she acknowledged 
her fault, and wept, and was forgiven. 


* And now,” said Hansford, more calm- 
ly. “my own Virginia—for I may still 
call you so—in thus severing forever the 
chain which has bound us, I do not re- 
nounce my love, nor the deep interest 
which I feel in your future destiny. I 
love you too dearly to wish that you 
should still love me; find elsewhere some 
one more worthy than I to fill your heart. 
Forget that you ever loved me; if you 
can, forget that you ever knew me. And 
yet, as a friend, let me warn you, with all 
the sincerity of my heart, to beware of 
Alfred Bernard.” 

“Of whom?” asked Virginia, in sur- 
prise. 

“Of that serpent, who, with gilded 
crest and subtle guile, would intrude into 
the garden of your heart,” continued 
Hansford, solemnly. 

“Why, Hansford,” said Virginia, “ you 
scarcely know the young man of whom 
you speak. Like you, my friend, my 
affections are buried in the past. I can 
never love again. But yet I would not 
have you wrong with unjust suspicions 
one who has never done you wrong. On 
the contrary, even in my brief intercourse 
with him, his conduct towards you has 
been courteous and generous.” 


“ How hard is it for innocence to sus- 
pect guile,” said Hansford. ‘“ My sweet 
girl, these very professions of generosity 
towards me, have but sealed my estimate 
of his character. For me he entertains 
the deadliest hate. Against me he has 
sworn the deadliest vengeance. I tell you, 
Virginia, that if ever kindly nature im- 
planted an instinct in the human heart to 
warn it of approaching danger, she did 
so when first I looked upon that man. 
My subsequent knowledge of him but 
strengthened this intuition. Mild, in- 
sinuating, and artful, he is more to be 
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feared than an open foe. I dread a villain 
when I see him smile.” 

“Hush! we are overheard,” said Vir- 
ginia, trembling, and looking around, 
Hansford saw Arthur Hutchinson, the 
preacher, emerging from the shadow of 
an adjacent elm tree. 

“ Young gentleman,” said Hutchinson, 
in his soft melodious voice, “ I have heard 
unwillingly what perhaps I should not. 
He who would speak in the darkness of 
the night as you have spoken of an absent 
man, does not care to have many audi- 
tors.” 

* And he who would screen himself in 
that darkness, to hear what he should 
not,” retorted Hansford, haughtily, “is 
not the man to resent what he has heard, 
I fear. But what I say, I am ready to 
maintain with my sword—and if you be 
a friend of the individual of whom I have 
spoken, and choose to espouse his quar- 
rel, let me conduct this young lady to a 
place of safety, and I will return to grant 
such satisfaction as you or your principal 
may desire.” 

“This young maiden will tell you,” 
- said Hutchinson, “that I am not one of 
those who acknowledge that bloody arbi- 
ter between man and man, to which you 
refer.” 

“Oh, no!” cried Virginia, in an agita- 
ted voice; “that is the good parson 
Hutchinson, of whom you have heard.” 

“ And you, maiden,” said Hutchinson, 
“are not in the pathof duty. Think you 
it is either modest or becoming, to leave 
your parents and your home, and seek a 
clandestine interview with this stranger. 
Return to your home. You have erred, 
grossly erred in this.” 

“ Nay,” cried Hansford, in a threaten- 
ing voice, “if you say aught in reproach 
of this young lady, by heavens, your par- 
son’s coat will scarce protect you from 
the just punishment of your insolence ;” 
then suddenly checking himself, he add- 
ed, ‘“‘ Forgive me, sir, this hasty folly. I 
believe you mean well, although your lan- 
guage is something of the most offensive. 
And say to your friend Mr. Bernard, all 
that you have heard, and tell him for Ma- 
jor Hansford, that there is an account to 
be settled between us, which I have not 
forgotten.” 


“ Hansford!” cried the preacher, with 
emotion, “ Hansford, did you say? Look 
ye, sir, I am a minister of peace, and can- 
not on my conscience bear your hostile 
message. But I warn you, if your name 
indeed be Hansford, that you are in dan- 
ger from the young man of whom you 
speak. His blood is hot, his arm is skil- 
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ful, and towards you his purpose is not 
good.” 

“IT thank you for your timely warning, 
good sir,” returned Hansford, haughtily ; 
‘but you speak of danger to one who re- 
gards it not.” Thenturning to Virginia, 
he said in a low voice, “’Tis at least a 
blessing, that the despair which denies to 
the heart the luxury of love, at least 
makes it insensible to fear.” 

“And are you such an one,” said 
Hutchinson, overhearing him; “and is it 
on thee that the iniquities of the father 
will be visited? Forbid it, gracious hea- 
ved, and forgive as thou would’st have 
me forgive the sins of the past.” 

“Mr. Hutchinson,” said Hansford, an- 
noyed by the preacher’s solemn manner 
and mysterions words, “I know nothing, 
and care little for all this mystery. Your 
brain must be a little disordered—for I 
assure you, that as I was born in the col- 
ony, and you are but a recent settler here, 
it 1s impossible that there can be any such 
mysterious tie between us as that at which 
you so darkly hint,” 

“The day may come,” replied Hutch- 
inson, in the same solemn manner, “when 
you will know all to your cost—and when 
you may find that care and sorrow can 
indeed shake reason on her throne.” 

“Well, be it so, but as you value your 
safety, urge me no further with these 
menaces. But pardon me, how came you 
in this enclosure? Know you not that 
you are within the boundaries of the 
General’s camp, against his strict orders?” 

“* Aye,” replied the preacher, ‘‘ I know 
that the shee were encamped hereabout, 
but I did not, and do not, see by what 
right they can impede a peaceful citizen 
in his movements.” 


“‘ Reverend sir,” said Hansford, * yon 
have the reputation of having a sound 
head on your shoulders, and should have 
a prudent tongue in your head. I would 
advise you, therefore, to refrain from the 
too frequent use of that word ‘rebel,’ 
which just fell from you. But it is time 
we should part. I will conduct you to 
the gate lest you find some difficulty in 
passing the sentry, and you will oblige 
me, kind sir, by seeing this young lady to 
her home.” Then turning to Virginia, 
he whispered his brief adieu, and im- 
pened a long, warm kiss upon her lips, 
1e led the way in silence to the gate. 
Here they parted. She to return to her 
quiet chamber to mourn over hopes thus 
fled forever, and he to forget self and sor- 
row in the stirring events of martial life. 


These pictures are drawn with admira- 
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ble vigor, we think, and legitimate the 
author’s claim to dramatic ability of the 
highest rank. The figure of the old ty- 
rant, Sir William Berkeley, is boldly de- 
lineated,-and in a manner completely re- 
conciling the diverse opinions handed 
down by history in relation to his charac- 
ter. Mr. Tucker represents him as a 
brave old cavalier, with much good- 
ness and kindness in his disposition, but 
warped to deeds of the deepest crime, by 
a bigoted, insane loyalty. Charles II. 
was horrified at his cruelties, and is re- 
ported to have said “ that old fool has ex- 
ecuted more men in that barren country 
than I did for the murder of my father.” 
It was this insanity of loyalty which be- 
trayed Berkeley into his bloody excesses ; 
and Mr, Tucker has represented his char- 
acter, we think, with perfect truth. 

The purely romantic characters of 
** Hansford” are drawn with great beau- 
ty—and though we might instance one or 
twc minor points in which the writer 
might have made his picture more effec- 
tive, we are deterred from filling our 
space with anything but the expression 
of the very great pleasure we have deri- 
ved from the entire volume. The beauti- 
ful Virginia Temple—Mamalis, fair and 
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unfortunate—the Indian Manteo—Ber- 
nard the wily villain—the old Colonel— 
his wife—the soldiers—all are admirably 
contrasted, and move through the drama 
with a beauty which extorts our highest 
admiration. 

We offer Mr. Tucker our sincere con- 
gratulations upon his successful explora- 
tion of our annals—and trust that the re- 
ception of “ Hansford” will induce him, 
to give us ere long, other volumes devo- 
ted to Virginia history, and descriptive 
of former manners. If it be so true to 
life in its costume as the present, it will 
be a valuable accession to our historic 
literature. Such, in our opinion, is the 
tale of “‘ Hansford’”—and we hope that 
it will be but the initial volume of a se- 
ries. The time has arrived when “ out- 
ward pressure” makes it necessary for the 
men of the South to look to their own 
soil:—what nobler aim than to make that 
soil loved and admired for the heroes it 
has produced, and the nobility which has 
illustrated its annals? We trust that Mr. 
Tucker will continue in the career which 
he has so admirably commenced—we need 
not add that we commend Hansford most 
cordially to our readers. 


RESIGNATION, 


“The miseries, the calamities, the heart-rendings, and the tears, which are so inti- 
mately interwoven by the great Artist in our natures as not to be separated in a sin- 
gle instance, are in the first place, our security of-a future state, and in the next 
place, seem to slope the way before us, and by gradual operation fit our minds for 
viewing, with some sort of fortitude, that hideous chasm that lies between us and that 
state, death. View those miseries, then, as the special acts of mercy and commisera- 
tion of a beneficent Creator, who with every calamity, melts away a link of that 
earthly chain that fetters our wishes to this dismal world. Accept his blessings and 
his goods when he sends them, with gratitude and enjoyment ; receive his afflictions 
too with as joyous acceptance, and as hearty gratitude. 

“Thus, and not otherwise, you will realize all your Utopian flights of desire ; by turn- 
ing every thing to matter of comfort, and living contented with dispensations which 
you cannot alter, and if you could, would most assuredly alter for the worse. So 
limited is man, so imperfect in his nature, that the extent of his virtues borders on 


vice, and the extent of his wisdom on error,” 
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THE VIRGINIA NAVY OF THE REVOLUTION.—(Concivnep.) 


Tt may not be forgotten by the reader, 
in the last accounts given of the Virginia 
Navy, that Col. John Cropper of Accomac, 
was seen to have borne a conspicuous 
part. The occasion of the “ Battle of 
Cagey’s Strait” was not the only illustra- 
tion he had given of his revolutionary 
ardor. Some time previous to the events 
narrated in the preceding pages he had, 
by singular address, and energy of char- 
acter, twice thwarted the hostile inten- 
tions of the enemy upon his own region 
of country. Indeed his whole youth and 


early manhood seem to have been spent’ 


in the service of the patriot cause. At 
nineteen years of age he was captain of 
the 9th Va. Regiment in the Continental 
Army ; which heroic corps under Wash- 
ington, had endured all the hardships and 
reverses of the war, from the disastrous 
retreat through the Jerseys, to the unfor- 
tunate blunders on the field of Monmouth. 
At Brandywine, for his unparalleled good 
conduct, the details of which would be 
out of place here, he had been promoted 
to the rank of Major of the 5th. Va. Reg- 
iment, on the battle-field under the very 
eye of his illustrious Chief:—a Knight- 
hood more honorable than even the 
dignities dispensed by the Conqueror him- 
self, on the battle-plains of Hastings. It 
is from such an investiture that Ameri- 
can Aristocracy should alone date its 
birth. 

But toreturn. The transactions which 
we now purpose to narrate, should have 
been recorded in more appropriate rela- 
tions with the dates of their occurrence ; 
but all the facts were not distinctly un- 
derstood, when they might have found 
their proper place in the course of this 
sketch. Indeed they do not strictly be- 
long toa history of the services of our 
Revolutionary marine, but in as much as 
the enemy, on the oceasions to which we 
shall refer, appeared in their Barges, and 
were severely punished for their audaci- 
ty, by a legitimate use of military and 
naval expedients, the incidents are there- 
by rendered of considerable value in this 
connection. They are of a part with 
many other occasions, when the militia 
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were called on to perform amphibious du- 
ties, and when they discovered both the 
devotion of disinterested patriots, and the 
heroism of disciplined soldiers. 

At the time to which we now refer Col. 
Cropper was at Bowman’s Folly, his res- 
idence on Folly Creek near the sea coast 
of Accomac. He had just returned home, 
from the duties and exposures of the 
Continental Camp, to enjoy a short sea- 
son of repose until his furlough should 
expire, and was no doubt flattering him- 
self with hopes of peace and quiet. That 
he was disappointed in these the sequel 
will show. 

But it is necessary, before proceeding to 
the details of what is to follow, that some 
account of the topography of that region 
should be given, in order that the reader 
may better understand the narrative. All 
along the coast, both of the Bay and the 
Ocean, but particularly of the latter, is 
stretched a series of sand-bars, marshes 
and islands, at a variable distance from 
the main land, and serving the purpose 
of a barrier to the gwell of the sea out- 
side. Between these and the shore is a 
comparatively smooth expanse, called the 
Broad-water, and from this again, small 
arms or Creeks indent the skirting shores, 
and frequently penetrate far up into the 
interior, and are finally lost in a heading 
of marsh and low-grounds. Between the 
islands or sand-bars are channels of vari- 
ous depths, through which all vessels 
must pass to reach a safe anchorage in- 
side. Such in the general was the con- 
figuration of the coast off the shores of 
Accomac. Col. Cropper’s residence was 
on the north side of, and near to Folly 
Creek, which debouched into the Broad- 
water nearly opposite an opening between 
two islands, called Metompk in Inlet. 


‘Through this water gateway, vessels of 


ordinary size were obliged to pass, in com- 
ing in and going out. It was through 
this inlet that early in 1779 several of the 
enemy’s barges filled with men, entered 
with the intention of plunderingthe people 
of that neighborhood. They were a portion 
of a fleet of Buccaneers commanded by the 
same Kidd of whom mention has already 
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been made, Early one morning, before 
the dawn, this band of freebooters ap- 
proached undiscovered the mouth of 
Folly Creek, and having landed from their 
boats immediately surrounded Col. Crop- 
per’s residence. He was asleep in his 
bed, and upon being aroused from his 
slumbers, awoke only to find bimself a 
prisoner of war, and his premises in pos- 
session of theenemy. The latter proceed- 
ed to plunder and destroy, until the man- 
sion was entirely despoiled of everything 
valuable. The miscreants, not being sat- 
isfied with such proceedings, insulted the 
family of the Colonel, and were now de- 
taining him a prisoner in his own house, 
by a guard of two sentries who with mus- 
ket and bayonet stood at the very door of 
his chamber. This state of things con- 
tinued, until by the self-possession and 
address of his wife, most of the marau- 
ders were constrained to withdraw from 
the premises, but not until they were as- 
sured of his safe custody. They were 
out, collecting such of the negroes togeth- 
er as could be induced to desert their 
master, and had already secured some 
thirty or more in their boats. In the 
meantime having conveyed to their barges 
all that seemed to them valuable, they had 
ceased their depredations and were ling- 
ering upon the shore, apparently undeter- 
mined upon their future course. .During 
all this time, amidst the turmoil and con- 
fusion, Cropper was devising some means 
by which he could make his escape, and 


‘if possible go in search of aid, and attack 


the enemy before they should be able to 
reach the open sea. But how was this 
to be done? He had not even his clothes 
on, and there, at the only outlet trom his 
room stood the sentry, io pass whom 
safely would be next to impossible. To 
offer them bribes was not likely to meet 
with success, as they had just robbed 
him of all, and to threaten would proba- 
bly be as unsafe as it would have been 
useless. But he did not yet relinquish 
his daring purpose. If the vigilance of 
his keepers was never at fault, his resolu- 
tion was none the less fixed; he deter- 
mined to surprise them by a sudden and 
bold attempt. Perceiving by the absence 
of noise outside that the greater part of 


the assailants were at some distance from 
the house, and having selected the most 
favorable moment, he suddenly rushed 
half clad at the door where stood the 
guard, and at a single bound, leaped en- 
tirely over their crossed bayonets, as they 
essayed to interrupt his progress. Ilav- 
ing gained the outer yard, he plunged into 
the mazes of the garden attached to his 
premises, and out stripping his astonished 
pursuers reached at length the open 
country. Here he was still pursued by 
others who hoped to cut off his retreat by 
intercepting him, but were suddenly 
brought to a halt, by their not having ob- 
served a marsh which lay across their 
path and which now ensured the safety of 
the fugitive. 

The gallant Cropper had only to tra- 
verse a mile or two before he reached the 
house of a friend. Here he gave the 
alarm, but had not the time or the means 
of procuring a sufficiency of men to re- 
turn and attack the enemy. What he 
needed in numbers and strength he made 
up by stratagem and audacity. Having 
procured a few fowling pieces, and one or 
two old muskets with a small amount of 
ammunition, he put them into the hands of 
a few attendants, and boldly returned to 
the scene of his late confinement. Of 
course he did not hope to vanquish with 
a few followers more than a hundred well- 
armed buccaneers: but he knew the char- 
acter of the enemy with whom he had to 
deal. He was aware of their constant ap- 
prehensions of being attacked before they 
could secure their booty and get off, and 
that men in such a state of nervous anx- 
iety were of all others most liable to the 
demoralizing effects of a panic. He saw 
that they had not maintained the discip- 
line of well-organized soldiery, and that 
therefore, they might be easily surprised. 
But even with such impressions, it would 
require all uis address and presence of 
mind to carry out his audacious adven- 
ture. Followed closely by his doubting 
companions, he began his march back to 
Bowman’s Folly, using more and more 
caution as he approached the mansion, so 
that the enemy should not even suspect 
his return. Having gained unperceived 
the precincts of the garden, and being hid 
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from observation by sundry out-houses 
and fences, he determined to make a far- 
ther advance, that the effect might be more 
decided upon the astonished foe. In all 
this Col. Cropper’s design was, to cause 
such a discharge of fire arms on his side, 
to be accompanied by shouts of encour- 
agement to an imaginary host under his 
lead, as would induce the enemy to sup- 
pose that the rebels were upon them in 
force, terrible and numerous. His scheme 
was entirely successful. At the signal, 
his few followers rapidly discharged their 
pieces one after another, and raised such 
succession of shouts, that the enemy not 
only taken by surprise at such sudden 
dispositions, but still more astonished to 
see Col. Cropper himself boldly advan- 
cing as if he led conquering battalions, 
betook themselves to flight, and did not 
stop until they had gained their boats and 
were fast moving down the Creek. In- 
deed they were probably never aware of 
how completely they had been deceived, 
for when last seen, the sail of the free- 
booters was far out upon the deep, on its 
way to the rendezvous of their Chief. In 
their retreat they left behind much that 
would probably have been carried off, so 
that by his courage and address Col. 
Cropper not only secured a portion of his 
own property, after having obtained his 
personal liberty, but perhaps had saved 
the whole neighboring country from the 
ravages of this miscreant band. 

Soon after this occurrence he returned 
to the head-quarters of the Continental 
Camp, and having procured an extension 
cf his furlough, again came to Virginia, 
with a view of recruiting his broken 
health. But even now he was not per- 
mitted to enjoy the repose he so much 
coveted. The want of men of good con- 
duct, of vigilance and energy was very 
much felt, particularly in a part of the 
country where the Tories and Refugees 
were numerous, and where the people 
who remained true to the patriot cause, 
were constantly being annoyed by them. 
Such a man was the subject of this nar- 
rative. Although still holding his com- 
mission as a Continental officer, he was 
constrained to accept the appointment of 
Commandant of the militia in his region 
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of country, now conferred upon him by 
the Governor. At such a time, the refu- 
sal of such a post would probably have 
excited at least distrust, even with those 
who knew him best. But we doubt not 
it became perfectly agreeable to him to 
be placed in a position, where his services 
might at any time be required against an 
enemy he was known to have despised 
most cordially. 


The latter seemed to have an especial 
desire not only to annoy him and the peo- 
ple whose interests he guarded, but to 
get possession of his person itself. They 
were probably aware of his rank as a 
Continental officer; or perhaps were at- 
tracted to the waters of Metompkin by 
the abundance of booty to be found there. 
Be this as it may, we shall presently see 
that they again made a descent upon his 
premises, and were still more severely 
punished for their boldness. This same 
Commodore Kidd, of whom mention has 
been made so often, was still hovering 
with his fleet along the shores of Agco- 
mac, and infesting the small islands out 
upon the confines of the ocean. He 
could at any moment sally out from one 
of his numerous hiding places along the 
coast, and having surprised some un- 
guarded point on the main, retire unmo. 
lested and loaded with booty to his re- 
treat. It was probably late in the year 
1779 or early in 1780 that while holding 
his rendezvous in this neighborhood, he 
despatched one of his tenders, 9 large 
schooner-rigged barge, to commit depre- 
dations in and about Folly Creek. He 
doubtless had not forgotten the plunder 
still left on these shores, and probably 
was not unwilling to wipe out the stain 
upon his reputation for prowess which 
had been left upon it in his last attempt 
in that quarter. 

The vessel, which we think was called 
the “Victory,” did not approach the 
land until night, when under cover of 
the darkness, she could with more safety 
reach her place of destination, Her 
crew, of some sixty or seventy men, was 
of a most desperate character, comman- 
ded by one of the Freebooter’s lieuten- 
ants, whose name does not seem to be 
known. Having reached Metompkin In- 
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let, the only entrance to the Broadwater 
through which she could conveniently 
pass, the barge quietly made her way for 
the mouth of Folly Creek. The course 
of this latter was peculiar, in its mean- 
derings through a large expanse of marsh 
and flat land,—being very serpentine, 
and almost doubling upon itself. The 
enemy had not only gained its entrance, 
but had proceeded some distance to the 
interior, up its channel before they were 
discovered. Col. Cropper was at home, 
and although again surprised, was not so 
unfortunate as to fall into their hands a 
second time. The enemy had dropped 
their anchor, and having landed, had al- 
ready commenced their work before the 
alarm was fairly given. Some had 
gone further up the country in search of 
plunder, others had again hoped to se- 
cure the person of their old and wary 
foe at Bowman’s Folly; in a word they 
seem to have made themselves masters 
of the country within a very short period 
of time, not supposing that a force suff- 
cient to annoy them could by possibility 
be soon assembled. While these things 
were passing, and when most of the 
freebooters were at some distance from 
their place of embarkation, Cropper was 
out summoning, both in person and by 
messengers, the militia of the neighbor- 
hood. He had succeeded in collecting a 
small body of men, and, fearing the en- 
emy would effect their retreat without 
opposition, if he should delay longer, he 
lead them to*a point near the mouth of 
the creek,—which must now be described, 
in order that his intentions may be the 
better undetstood. The reader will re- 
member the general description given of 
the country, and the course of Folly 
Creek. On the South side of this latter, 
and nearly opposite Bowman’s Folly, was 
Henry’s Point, a bold promontory of 
land that projected itself out into the 
Creek, thereby commanding it, both 
above and below. In their retreat, the 


enemy must necessarily not only pass by 
it, but, to avoid getting aground on the 

opposite side when the water was shal- 
“low, and where was a marsh, would also 
be obliged to hug this shore where was 
Knowing this, Cropper 


the channel. 
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made his men haul several small pieces 
of ordnance, which were near by, and so 
put them in position as to guard this 
point; he, at the same time, placing 
himself with a few trusty followers in the 
growth of the marsh itself, with the in- 
tention of annoying the barge with the 
fire from small arms. His vigilance did 
not cease here; he saw that the enemy 
might indeed run the gauntlet even of 
these dispositions of his forces, and de- 
termined, if possible, to place further ob- 
stacles to their escape, should these fail 
to arrest their progress. But how was 
this to be done before the appearance of 
the barge, whoze crew, apprised of 
what was being prepared for their recep- 
tion, were rapidly regaining their vessel, 
to hasten their retreat. Col. Cropper 
saw that if he could command the pas- 
sage out to the sea at Metompkin Inlet, 
he might at last, at that point, deal the 
enemy a severe and perhaps a fatal blow, 
even should they succeed in getting safely 
by Henry’s Point. He accordingly des- 
patched some of his men, who, by his 
orders, actually managed to transport a 
piece of cannon across the narrowest 
point of the Broad-water, and having 
dragged it with great difficulty to the re- 
quisite point, placed it so as completely 
to command the only outlet for the ma- 
rauder’s craft ; here they remained await- 
ting the issue of the anticipated at- 
tempt at Henry’s Point, and determined 
to second with all their efforts the ener- 
gy of their gallant commander. Their 
arrangements for his reception had 
scarcely been completed, when the en- 
emy was seen ascending the channel of 
Folly Creek, apparently aware of what 
had been done, and determined to act ac- 
cordingly. As the “‘ Victory” was now 
approaching Henry’s Point, the guns of 
the Virginians opened their fire upon her, 
hoping to inflict some injury before a 
closer engagement might be necessary. 
But she still held on her way, until 
within range of those posted in the 
marsh, who now seriously annoyed her 
crew by a discharge of small arms. The 
Buccaneers behaved most gallantly. At- 
tacked on two sides, and hemmed in 
between the narrow shores of the Creek, 
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their position soon became one of great 
peril. But they seemed equal to the 
emergency, so far, at least ; for, although 
thus beset, they fought desperately,—re- 
turning the fire of the Americans, and 
at last, when too hotly annoyed by their 
foe lurking in the growth of the marsh, 
boldly plunged into the water, and wad- 
ing across the shallowest part of the 
Creek, attempted to drive from their lurk- 
ing places Cropper and his men. In this 
they were successful, for, instead of a 
numerous band as they probably sus- 
pected, they found only three or four, 
who stood by their leader as long as it 
was prudent, and did not retire until 
they bore him off safely also. It was 
here that Col. Cropper’s life was first 
saved, by the activity and devotion of one 
of his servants. In his ardor against 
the enemy, he had become so fastened in 
the mire of the marsh, that he found it 
impossible to extricate himself, and had 
not his favorite servant come to his as- 
sistance, and borne him off by main 
force, he would undoubtedly have fal- 
len under the swords of the enraged 
Buccaneers. Meantime the remainder 
of the barge’s crew had, after a hotly 
contested struggle, succeeded in passing 
the guns at Henry’s Point, and having 
taken in their amphibious companions, 
hastened to make sure their escape. They 
reached safely the Broad-water, and were 
congratulating themselves on their good 
fortune, when, to their great astonish- 
ment, they discovered a new enemy qui- 
etly awaiting their approach at Metomp- 
kin Inlet. It does not seem to be certain 
whether Col. Cropper had heen able to 
reach this point in time to be present in 
the second attack upon the ‘“‘ Victory” as 
she passed out. Be this as it may, it was 
through his energy and foresight that 
she found herself thus encumbered with 
foes, and Kidd had reason to attrib- 
ute to his activity the final loss of one of 
his barges. Whether there was any 
other way by which the enemy might 
have escaped we know not, or whether 
the undaunted freebooter chose to treat 
this new attempt upon him with disdain, 
is equally uncertain. He nevertheless 
boldly approached the gateway to the 
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ocean, at which his exit was about to 
be disputed. As the barge approached, 
the fire from the gun was so well di- 
rected, that she was very much shattered, 
and her crew, already suffering from their 
recent encounter, as much annoyed. It 
was evident that the boat was, even then, 
filling with water, and the wonder is that 
her commander did not land his men, 
and carry the gun by storm. He proba- 
bly hoped she could float long enough 
to reach a place of safety, if she could 
weather the attack from the point. In 
this he was mistaken. She did succeed 
in passing the Inlet, and was just out in 
the deep water of the sea, when it be- 
came apparent that she had been terribly 
cut up by the shot from Cropper’s guns ; 
for she soon filled and went to the bottom, 
carrying with her the whole crew. 

It does not appear how many Virgini- 
ans, or how many of the enemy were 
killed and wounded in this affair. The 
facts in the main are well authenticated, 
and afford us another of the numerous 
instances, when our revolutionary ances- 
tors were forced to defend their very 
firesides from the intrusion of a ruthless 
foe. It was probably in honor of this 
victory, that the barge of that name was 
called, which afterwards was filled with 
volunteers in aid of Com. Whaley, but 
which unfortunately got aground in 
Onancock Creek. 

But it is time to return once more to 
the consideration of the navy proper. 
We have seen that in the affair of Cagey’s 
Strait none of the Virginia vessels were 
engaged, although many citizens of the 
State, then aided in defending their coun- 
try against its common foe. With a few 
exceptions, which will presently be men- 
tioned, these, so far as it is possible to 
learn, had either been captured at sea, 
or been destroyed in the waters of the 
State. 

The schooner “Liberty” alone was 
left in commission at this period, and 
even she, with all her vigilance and ac- 
tivity, had once been driven to the neces- 
sity of secreting herself under the very 
water over which she roved, to escape de- 
struction. She had been, on one occa- 
sion, sunk by the Virginians, with her 
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consort, the schooner ‘‘ Nicholson,” but 
was afterwards with her also raised again 
to operate against the enemy. The lat- 
ter finally fell into the hands of the 
British, in Hampton Roads, after a se- 
yere engagement. 

In November, 1781, soon after the sur- 
render at York Town, the vessels of the 
State having, for the most part, disap- 
peared, and the enemy fast being with- 
drawn from our waters, it was thought 
expedient to dispense with the existing 
naval organization, except so far as was 
compatible with prudence and economy. 
Accordingly the Naval Board was finally 
adjourned ; the officers, including staff, 
and commissioned, and the surgeons and 
mates, were all dismissed, excepting the 
few retained on board the “ Liberty,” 
and in some barges, intended for service 
in York River and its contiguous waters. 
The Cormorant and Loyalist ships had 
been used during the siege of York as 
transports,—and upon the cessation of 
hostilities in that quarter, remained as 
the property of the State, but were not 
in commission. But in the following 
year,-1782, upon the appearance of some 
of the enemy’s Privateers in the Chesa- 
peake, to prevent, if possible, the depre- 
dations to be anticipated from them, the 
“Cormorant” and “ Liberty,” two new 
galleys, and two large barges were fitted 
out. ‘The Cormorant was put under the 


command of Capt. James Maxwell, (fa- 


ther of the late Wm. Maxwell,) who had 
heretofore been general superintendent 
of the navy. To defray the expenses 
necessary to the execution of this act, 
the Loyalist was sold; thus finally dis- 
posing of her. Of what these few newly 
commissioned vessels accomplished we 
have no record. During this same year, 
while Commodore Barron was sojourning 
at Hampton, news was brought him that 
an English Privateer had captured a Bal- 
timore vessel bound to the former place, 
and had chased another far into the 
Roads. The veteran at once determined 
he would not tamely submit to an insult 
from the enemy. Having collected has- 
tily some twenty of his old associates in 
service, he added them to the force al- 
ready in the schooner, which had found 
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refuge in the harbor, armed them, and 
immediately gave chase to the Privateer. 
The latter with a clear sea before her, 
and without an enemy in view on the wa- 
ters over which she so boldly prowled, 
was quietly retiring with her prize under 
convoy. Unaware of the move on the 
part of the Virginians, she was thus hold- 
ing her easy way, when she had reason to 
suspect the intentions of a sail now dis- 
covered hard in her wake, and rapidly 
shortening the distance between herself 
and the suspicious looking stranger. The 
Englishman was not long deceived; he 
soon recognized the American vessel, 
(whose name is not given,) as the 
same fast-sailing schooner, who had 
but a short time before eluded his pur- 
suit by her active behavior on the water, 
and who, for the same reason, would now 
soon overhaul him. He doubtless, also, 
had sagacity enough to know that the 
quondam fugitive would not thus boldly 
return to invite an encounter, unless she 
were well prepared for the issue. He 
therefore thought it prudent to betake 
himself to flight, and at the same time, 
if possible, secure his prize, This, Bar- 
ron was determined he should not do, as 
she was laden with quite a valuable car- 
go. The chase increased in interest as 
the day advanced, and as it was hecom- 
ing more and more apparent that the 
Virginian would, in the end, overtake the 
fugitives. At length after some hours 
of fruitless endeavor to elude the pursuit 
of Barron, the prize was overhauled and 
recaptured, and the chase of the arro- 
gant Englishman himself was com- 
menced, with the hope of punishing his 
insolence. It was late in the afternoon, 
the sun fast declining behind the western, 
hills, as the two gallant vessels sped 
away over the water. They both seemed 
conscious of the importance to their re- 
spective crews of the result, and we can 
well imagine the anxious looks, the 
quick glances of practised eyes, on the 
part of those on their decks, whose pro- 
fessional skill was now exacting every 
possible advantage for them from the 
wayward and fitful breeze. We can al- 
most hear, too, the stern monotone of 
their commanders to their crews as they 
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silently inflict official will upon the obe- 
dient vessels. As the wind alternately 
rises and lulls again, we hear the creak- 
ing of timbers, the straining of the rig- 
ging, and the subdued groans of the wil¢ 
ling craft as they lay to their work and 
dip their dark hulls into the briny waves. 
Now bearing off to catch a flaw from 
some scudding “‘cat’s-paw.” now bracing 
up to hold their steady way, the green 
waters hissing and boiling and thump- 
ing against their impetuous bows,—away 
they fly, like sea-birds on the wing. 
And thus on they went, until the En- 
glishman, seeing himself to be hard press- 
ed, like his renowned countryman of 
Waterloo celebrity, doubtless began to 
wish for night, while his pertinacious pur- 
suers as earnestly longed for a few more 
hours of the sun’s propitious rays. In 
this the latter were to be disappointed, 
for now the shades of evening were fast 
settling upon the waters, and soon the 
darkness of night would hide from them 
their flying foe. The delay consequent 
upon the recapture of the prize had 
thrown Barron’s vessel so far in the 
lurch, that, although the better sailor, 
she could not succeed in regaining the 
distance thereby lost. He therefore, as 
‘night drew on, thought it expedient to 
abandon the chase, and falling out of 
the enemy’s track, he luffed about and 
quietly beat back to Hampton Roads, 
with the prize under convoy. 

This was probably the last occasion 
upon which the enemy made any hostile 
demonstrations in the waters of Virginia. 
The cruisers of the British fleet, who 
had so long been hovering about the 
coasts, like vultures in search of prey, 
and who had so often chased, and some- 
times captured, our affrighted little ves- 
sels, had retired over the solitudes of 
the ocean. They had gone to cruise in 
other latitudes, and perhaps to aid in op- 
pressing the inhabitants of other lands, 
in more remote climes. Chiefly among 
those who had done most injury to the 
Virginia navy and to the commerce of the 
colony were the “ Liverpool,” the “ Sole- 
bay,” the_‘ Ariadne,” the ‘“‘ Roebuck,” 
‘“‘King-fisher,” ‘ Thames,” “Otter,” 
“Hope,” “Sharon,” and “ Beaver.” 


Several of these had fallen into the 
hands of the Americans, and others had 
gone to pieces on the coast of the stormy 
Atlantic. 

We have just said, that in the attack, 
and ultimate escape of the Privateer 
chased by Barron, the enemy made their 
last attempt in the Chesapeake. In this 
we find we are mistaken. Early in the 
following year, 1783, when it was not 
known that the preliminaries of peace 
had been signed at Paris, another British 
armed vessel, called the ‘ Prince Wil- 
liam,” appeared in the Bay, and ap- 
proached very near to the mouth of Eliz- 
abeth River, “It’s an ill wind that 
blows nobody good.” Here she was ac- 
cidentally driven ashore, and her cap- 
tain and crew, of one hundred and twen- 
ty men, made prisoners. This vessel had 
been fitted out by the Tories of New 
York, and was found to be armed with 
twenty-two guns, six and nine pounders. 
Such an unexpected piece of good for- 
tune must have afforded the people in 
that region great relief, for they had no 
doubt begun to anticipate trouble from 
the presence of so formidable a stranger 
in their waters. They had no vessel 
which could possibly have safely encoun- 
tered one of her size and power, and she 
must, therefore, have seriously annoyed 
the commerce of the State, just now be- 
ginning to recover from the reverses of 
the past seven or eight years. 

But even the unfortunate ‘‘ Prince 
William” was not the last of the British 
ships that visited the Virginia coast about 
this time. Shortly after the loss of the 
former, came one of His Majesty’s fri- 
gates, bearing upon her white wings tid- 
ings of pence, instead of messages of 
wrath. The “Farrier,” assuming the 
office of a dove, came with orders from 
the British Admiralty, recalling from 
our waters all vessels found sailing un- 
der the flag of England, with hostile in- 
tent towards the United States of Amer- 
ica. This good news, not only restored 
quiet to the shores of the Chesapeake, 
and the surrounding country, but at once 
inaugurated a season of rejoicing and 
festivities in honor of the event. In 
Norfolk, and Hampton, and Williams- 
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burg soon was heard “the sound of re- 
velry by night,” where “all went merry 
as the marriage bell.” Private and pub- 
lic balls became the order of the day, 
and there were, but a few years since, 
many survivors of those happy hours, 
whose pleasure it was to recall the gay 
scenes in which they themselves had ta- 
ken part. ‘They well remembered the 
presence, on those o¢casions of many, in 
their worn and faded uniforms, who had 
safely passed through the storms of the 
Revolution, and others who had been 
honorec with wounds in the service of 
their country. They delighted to dwell 
upon the memories of these occasions, 
when Virginia gathered together “her 
beauty and her chivalry,” and when, we 
doubt not, there were abundant proofs 
given, that “‘ peace hath her victories as 
well as war.” 

As has been hinted before, at the close 
of hostilities, Virginia bad but a single 
vessel left, actually in service, which had 
taken part in the struggles of the Revo- 
lution. The Schooner “ Liberty” whose 
name seems to have been prophetic of 
her gallant and successful career, had 
alone survived the storms of many win- 
ters, and*many battles. According to 
the authority of the late Commodore Jas. 
Barron of the U. 8. Navy, she had been 
present in more than twenty actions. 
She had been in the service since the 
Spring of 1775, having been the very first 
vessel put in commission and sent out by 
the State. She was therefore, now the 
veteran survivor of all her unfortunate 
consorts, and should have been retained 
by the authorities of the State, to doze 
away her remaining days in honor and 
peace, upon the bosom of some quiet 
water retreat. She should have thus be- 
come to Virginia, what the veteran 
‘“Tronsides”’ was once to the United States, 
or what the proud old “‘ Victory” is now, 
to the whole English people. Instead of 
this, with shame be it kept upon record, 
that dismantled of the flag she had so 
long borne, and of the armament with 
which she had so gallantly defended it, 
she was sold to become a trader in the 
waters of the West Indies, and never 
again returned to “old Virginia’s shore.” 
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Here we might with propriety bring to 

a close this sketch of some of the doings 

of the Virginia Navy. But that the 

reader may fully appreciate what were 

the sufferings and hardships endured by 

many who served under its flag, it has 

been thought proper to add something 

special, on this point. Indeed there are 

other matters of interest, relative to those 

times, which may be noticed in this con- 

nection, as illustrative of the troubles 

and privations, to which the people along 
the shores were subjected, from the fre- 
quent attacks of the enemy in their boats ; 

and of the wantonness with which the 
latter carried on the war. As evidence 
of the truih of this, we here enu- 
merate some of the losses sustained by 
one John Harvey, Esq., of Northumber- 
land County, from the depredations of 
the crew of the British ship “Otter.” 
This gentleman was living near the 
mouth of Great Wiccomoco River, when 
his house was plundered, and he after- 
wards applied to the State for indemnity: 
he furnished a list of his losses, from 
which we have taken the following items. 
The marauders first broke all the glass in 
his windows, tore off the shutters, and 
then battered down his doors. Having 
entered the house, they demolished every 
piece of furniture which could not be 
carried off, and then proceded to secure 
for themselves the remainder of his pro- 
perty. So complete was the robbery, that 
nothing seems to have escaped their 
thievish hands, The following list will 
speak for itself. They bore away “ five 
feather beds, three looking-glasses, paper 
currency taken out of pocket £50, velvet 
jacket, and breeches, irish linen shirts, 
shoes and silver knee-buckles, all the sil- 
ver in the house, bundles of jeans, all 
the sugar, tea, &c., razors, one large Lon- 
don Bible and a small one!! prayer 
books, coffee-mill and spice-mortar, Vir- 
ginia cotton and cards, steelyards, augers, 
gimblets, nutmegs, brass candle-sticks, 
cambric handkerchiefs, petty-coats, and 
guns,” his daughter’s whole wardrobe, 
wool, hogs, geese, a wig and other arti- 
cles too numerous to mention. The 
wonder is that they left him his house 
standing ; for it was a common occur- 
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rence to set the building on fire after 
having sacked the premises—other cases, 
perhaps worse than this might be given, 
but a single one is sufficient to show the 
grounds for the exasperated state of feel- 
ing which existed throughout the whole 
war, against the British forces. The for- 
bearance of the Americans to such of the 
enemy as fell into their hands during the 
Revolution, was certainly to be commen- 
ded; but the perpetration of outrages, 
such as the one we have just recorded, 
was enough to have brought about the 
most terrible acts of retaliation on their 
part, 

But of all the sufferers in these troub- 
lous times, none endured such horrors, as 
did those Americans who were so unfor- 
tunate as to become prisoners of war 
to the British. They were treated more as 
felons, than as honorable enemies. It 
can scarcely be credited than an enlight- 
ened people would thus have been so lost 
to the common instingts of humanity, as 
were they in their conduct towards men 
of the same blood, and speaking the same 
language with themselves. True it is, 
that they sometimes excused the cruelty 
of their procedures, by avuwing in many 
instances their captives were deserters 
from the English flag, and were to be dealt 
with accordingly. Be this as it may, no 
instance is on record where a tory, whom 
the Americans had good cause to regard 
as a traitor, was visited with the severi- 
ties, which characterized the treatment of 
the ordinary military captives, on the part 
of the English authorities. Prisoners 
taken on ship-board are generally sub- 
jected to more hardships than are cap- 
tives from the land service. This seems 
to be the result of that habit of discipline, 
and love of the exercise of power which 
enter so largely into the characters of 
Naval commanders. Hence come the 
groans and griefs of the galley-slave, 
and the terrors of the dismal Prison- 
Ships. 

The patriot seamen of the Virginia 
Navy, were not exceptions to this rule, 
when they fell into the hands of their 
more powengul lords of the ocean. They 
were carried in numbers to England, to 
Bermuda, and to the West India Islands, 
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and cast into loathsome and pestilential 
prisons, from which a few sometimes 
managed to escape, at the peril of their 
lives. Respect of position and rank, 
found no favour in the eyes of their un- 
generous captors, and no appeal could 
reach their hearts except through the 
promises of bribes. Many languished 
and died in these places, away from 
country and friends ; whose fate was not 
known until long after they had passed 
away. But it was not altogether abroad 
that they were so cruelly maltreated. 
The record of their sufferings in the 
prisons of the enemy in our own country 
is left to testify against their relentless 
persecutors. In New York and Halifax 
many of the Virginia officers and seamen 
were relieved of their pains, alone by the 
hand of death. And in their own State, 
at Portsmouth, the like fate overtook 
many more, who had endured horrors 
rivalled only by the terrors of the Black- 
Hole of Calcutta inflicted upon his cap- 
tive Englishmen by the relentless nabob 
of the East. The reader will agree that 
we do not exaggerate the case, when he 
shall have seen the truth as given under 
oath, by one who was in every respect a 
competent witness. It will be remem- 
bered, that in another part of this narra- 
tive, mention was made of the loss in 
Lynhaven Bay of the Galley “ Dasher,” 
and the capture of the officers and crew— 
Capt. Willis Wilson was her unfortnate 
commander on that occasion. He and 
his men were confined in the Provost 
Jail at Portsmouth, and after his release, 
he made public the “secrets” of that 
“Prison House” by the following deposi- 
tion, which is copied from the original 
document: 

“The deposition of Willis Wilson, 
being first sworn, deposeth and saith. 
That about the 23d July last, the depo- 
nent was taken a prisoner of war—was 
conducted to Portsmouth, (after being 
plundered of his cloathing, &.,) and 
there lodged with about 190 other priso- 
ners, in the Provost. This deponent, 
during twenty-odd days, was a spectator 
of the most savage cruelty with which 
the unhappy prisoners were treated by 
the English. The deponent has every 
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reason to believe, there was a premedita- 
ted scheme to infect all the prisoners who 
had not been infected with the small-pox. 
There were upwards of one hundred of 
the prisoners who never had that disorder, 
notwithstanding which, negroes, with the 
infection upon them, were lodged under 
the same roof of the Provost. Others 
were sent in to attend upon the prisoners, 
with the scabs of that disorder upon 
them. Some of the prisoners soon caught 
the disorder, others were down with the 
flux. And some with fevers. From such 
a complication of disorders, ’twas thought 
expedient to petition Gen, O’Harra, who 
was then commanding officer, for a re- 
moval of the sick, or those who was not 
as yet infected with the small-pox. 


“Accordingly a petition was sent by 
Doctor Smith, who shortly returned with 
a verbal answer (as he said) from the 
General—He said, the General desired 
him to inform the prisoners, that the law 
of nations was annihilated,—that he had 
nothing then to bind them but bolts and 
bars, and they were to continue where 
they were, but that they were free 
agents to inoculate, if they chose. About 
thirty agreed with the said Smith, to 
inoculate them at a guinea a man; he 
performed the operation, received his 
guinea from many, and then left them to 
shift for themselves, though he had 
agreed to attend them through the disor- 
der. Many of them, as well as those 
who took it the natural way, died. Col. 
Gee, with many respectable characters, 
fell victims to the unrelenting cruelty of 
O’Harra, who would admit of no dis- 
crimination between the officers, privates, 
negroes and felons, but promiscuously 
confined the whole in one house. 


* * * * * * 


“They also suffered often from the want 
of water, and such as they got was very 


muddy, and not fit to drink. 
“ Signed, 
“WILLIS WILSON." 


“Sept. 21, 1781. 
“This day came before me Capt. Willis 
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Wilson, and made oath that the above 
is true. 


Signed, 
“SAM’L THOROGOOD.”’ 


Although disposed in the main to re- 
spect the British Government, and to 
admire the characteristics of her great 
people, when we read such a statement as 
the one just made, we have to confess to 
emotions far from charitable toward the 
ancient enemies of America, even at this 
remote period from the time when they 
so basely dealt with their brave but un- 
fortunate adversaries. 

In addition to these things it frequent- 
ly occurred that the British commanders 
refused to exchange prisoners, and com- 
pelled many Americans to serve against 
their country. These officers knew that 
the Americans, for many reasons, could 
not well afford to detain very long, such 
of their men as had become prisoners ; 
and that when these latter were freed 
they would either return to their own 
standard, or become greater annoyances 
as tories. Indeed the enemy seemed to 
leave nothing undone, no opportunity un- 
improved upon which to annoy and in- 
sult this unfortunate class cf non-com- 
batants. On one occasion as the ship *‘ Fa- 
vorite”’ bearing a flag of truce, was re- 
turning to Virginia with a number of 
Americans who had just been liberated 
or exchanged in Bermuda, she was over- 
hauled, and both her crew and passen- 
gers robbed of all they had, by the Bri- 
tish “Tiger” of 14 guns, and the 
Schooner Surprise of 10 guns. Very 
appropriate names for two such miscre- 
ants. 

For some of their unfortunate country- 
men, great interest seems to have been 
often manifested by the Virginians, for 
amongst these prisoners were frequently 
found persons who had done essential 
service, or had been distinguished for 
their gallantry. Thus we find, that on 
one occasion a most urgent appeal was 
made to the Govornor, for his aid in pro- 
curing the exchange of the youthful son 
of a Mr. Godfrey, who in the language of 
the petitioners “was taken gn board a 
vessel, which was defended with the 
greatest bravery,” and who according to 
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the same authority had distinguished 
himself in her defence. And at another 
time Commodore Barron yolunteered to 
urge the claims of Lieutenant Chandler, 
and some thirty men upon the Executive 
favour, inasmuch as they had from time 
to time served on board the “ Liberty” 
and the ‘‘ Patriot,” and as he stated, had 
assisted in capturing at Rast Jive hundred 
men. This will serve to show us what 
were the services of those two active little 
cruisers. Among other captives of note 
was George Goosley, a patriot indeed of 
the genuine stamp: he was a pioneer in 
the cause, having been one of the party 
who threw the tea overboard in Boston 
Harbor. ' 

Not only at home, but abroad also our 
suffering countrymen had succeeded in 
making for themselves friends. We have 
said that many were languishing in the 
jails of England. Some managed to 
escape, and making their way in hired 
fishing boats across the channel to 
France, had their wants supplied by the 
kindness of Arthur Lee and others. 
Many of them had, at last, after resort- 
ing to every other expedient, been forced 
to make an appeal to the humanity of the 
British Government itself. Thus we find 
Mr. Fox, during the session of the Par- 
liament of 1781, presenting the petition 
of the captives confined in Mill-Prison, 
Plymouth, (where had been carried many 
Virginians) setting forth “ that they had 
been treated with Jess humanity than the 
French and Spanish prisoners, because 
they had no authorized agent to protect 
them,” and claiming an equal amount of 
clemency. The Duke of Richmond pre- 
sented one of the same purport in the 
House of Lords. Strange as it may 
appear, these petitions elicited a long and 
excited debate. An investigation of the 
facts, proved the representations of the 
petitioners to he true in every respect. 
They had not even been allowed an equal 
amount of food with the other prisoners. 
The public soon became aware of these 
things, and siding, with the sufferers, the 
“outside pressure ” became so great, that 
full redress wag obtained, at the Bar of 
the Peers themselves. 

But before taking leave.of ‘the Virgin- 





ia Marine of the Revolution, it will not 
be amiss to add other evidence of its 
efficiency during that struggle, to what 
has been furnished on this point. 

Tt is from authority which cannot 
be doubted. The learned successor to 
IIume, in his history of the British Em- 
pire, speaks of the energy and activity 
of the American cruisers in the West 
Indies, of their great success, and of the 
losses to the English of “their richly 
laden merchantmen trading in those 
parts.”” It is well known that most of 
the Virginia vessels frequented the 
waters of those Islands, and did much 
damage to the enemy, though they were 
in many instances captured at last by 
their larger cruisers. In another place 
the same authority, after dwelling upon 
the financial embarrassments attending 
the American cause, gives stronger testi- 
mony in the following language, “By the 
export of tobacco from the Chesapeake, the 
credit of the Colonies with the foreign na- 
tions was chiefly if not wholly supported: 
and by the inland navigation of that Bay, 
large quantities of salt provisions, the 
produce, both of Virginia and North 
Carolina were conveyed to the middle 
Colonies for the subsistence of the Ameri- 
can Army.” 

In addition to this, it was through the 
expeditions of those agile little cruisers 
that the supply of powder, of salt-petre, 
and other munitions of war, was regular- 
ly kept up. There were periods, when 
but for such timely God-sends, our troops 
would, if attacked, have been forced to 
defend themselves with naught but their 
strong arms and bayonets. 

But with all that has been said, it must 
by this time have become apparent to the 
reader of this narrative, that the record 
left of the Virginia Navy of the Revolu- 
tion is very far from ~ “ug a complete 
one, when we come t .npare it with 
the number and power of the forces 
possessed by the State at that period. 
With regard to its vessels, we doubt not, 
that there are numerous points along the 
shores and far up the rivers of the State, 
where relics of them have been left, and 
where they now rest from their toils. 
Within sight almost of Richmond, at 
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Warwick, at Osborne’s Ferry, and fur- 
ther down, at Hood’s, lie buried at the 
bottom of the James River, the wrecks and 
armaments of the Tempest, the Jeffer- 
son, the Renown and many others, which 
will probably there sleep the sleep of 
ages, unless disturbed by the hand of the 
modern engineer, when commerce shall 
have demanded a deeper and a safer 
high-way to the waters of the ocean. In 
looking back over the remains, and over 
the wrecks which also lie buried in the 
sands of the sea and in the solitary 
depths of the Chesapeake Bay, one is not 
willing to suppress a lament over such “a 
grave with its tenants unwept and forgot.” 

And then, when we return to the con- 
sideration of the achievements of those 
who fought under its modest, but signifi- 
cant emblem, it is still sadder to record, 
that there is scarce a single memorial 
left, “to mark the lone scene of their 
shame, or their pride.” 

We look in vain for connected accounts 
of its battles fought ; its victories lost and 
won. True it is, that now and then, in 
groping through the mazes and obscuri- 
ties of its almost forgotten history, our 
attention is arrested by the indistinct 
mutterings of distant cannonades, and 
we think we hear faintly the shouts of 
those who seem to be either the excited 
witnesses of, or the fierce participants in 
the deadly fray. Thus it is that we are 
tantalized with but the shadows of events, 
that once were stern realities. We know 
indeed that there were heroes in its ser- 
vice, men who has entered upon sea- 
life so young that they might with truth 
be said to have been “rocked in the cra- 
dle of the deep.” It were useless to 
dwell upon the names of some of these, 
so little is left to give their memories the 
benefit of historical renown. Of Com- 
modore Burcher, for instance, the first 
Commodore-in-chief, we know nothing, 
except that he had once been in the ser- 
vice of the Maryland Marine, and that 
upon being offered the command of the 
Virginia fleets in the Upper Bay and Po- 
tomac, he accepted it. Of Commodore Wal- 
ter Brooke, his successor, even less is left 
on record. He served but for a few 
months, and whether his career was as 
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brilliant as it was short, or whether he 
retired, disgusted with the sea and its 
service, are equally matters of doubt. It 
was left to the name of Barron to have 
clustering around it most of the memo- 
ries of the heroic corps over which the 
gallant gentleman was called to preside 
after the resigpation of Commodore 
Brooke. Pace ~aonetl was essentially 
the master-spirit of the service. His 
youth, like that of Cropper of Accomac, 
had also been devoted to the cause of 
Virginia liberty. He had, at Hampton, 
and at other places, resisted the attempts 
of the enemy on the land, and in these 
encounters had exhibited the qualities 
and bearing of an intrepid patriot. But 
the water was the element he loved, the 
theatre upon which he preferred to court 
the dangers and self-denials peculiar to a 
seaman’s life. His sympathetic spirit 
sighed for the songs of the deep, when- 
ever the calls of duty had separated him 
from those endearments with which the 
sea attracts her admirers, and with which 
she, forever afterwards, continues to hold 
their affections tributary to her wild and 
capricious charms, 


It was from such tastes, that immedi- 
ately upon the organization of the Vir- 
ginia Navy, he was not only amongst the 
first to enter the service, but continued at 
his post so long as there was a plank to 
stand upon, or a flag to follow. He may, 
with truth, be said to have been the An- 
drew Doria of Virginia, having devoted 
his energies, his courage and his life to 
her interests, as did his renowned proto- 
type to his own country, when with a fleet 
of galleys in his native waters, he, more 
than two centuries before, established the 
liberties of the Genoese Republic. 


With the exceptions then, of Barron, 
his brother Richard, and Captains Taylor 
and Cowper, the deeds of but few 
have survived the oblivion which alike 
rests upon them and the vessels they 
commanded. The cause of this unfortu- 
nate state of things has been fully point- 
ed out in another place, and we are left 
not only to the painful regret that such is 
the case, but to the more ungrateful ap- 
prehension, that probably little more 
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than is now known will ever be brought 
to light. 

It must be true “that much yet re- 
mains unsung ;” and should this sketch, 
imperfect as it is, but serve the purpose 
of an advertisement, and thereby be the 
means of eliciting more information upon 
a subject so interesting to Virginians, 
something at least shall have been ac- 
complished, towards restoring to its place, 
this almost forgotten page of the history 
of our beloved old Commonwealth. Such 
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a task may indeed be a difficult one, but 
should not therefore be abandoned in 
despair. The “labor of love” should 
rather be urged until all shall be known, 
until under the pen of the faithful histo- 
rian, the waters of the ancient Chesa- 
peake shall have become in traditionary 
interest to Viginians, what the sunny- 
isled Kgean was, in the heroic ages, to 
Confederate Greece, or what the tideless 
Adriatic afterwards became to the Roman 
vepublic. 





LENT, NOT GIVEN. 


In Memory of a Child. 


BY CAROLINE HOWARD. 


The Violets die,— 
And so died she; Earth sweeter flower ne’er knew; 
Like them she gazed with loving eyes awhile 
Upon the sky and clear stars shining through, 
Then closed them gently with a radiant smile. 


The bright Waves die,— 
And so died she; like them, with glittering feet 
And bounding step, she trod the shining shore 
With glad unrest, the sunlight’s sheen to greet, 
Then fled from sight and sunlight evermore. 


The Meteor dies,— 
And so died she; she flashed upon our, way 
And lit our path e’en with a heaven-born light, 
A tender, lustrous, scintillating ray, 
That left us groping in a darker night. 


The Sunset dies,— 
And so died she; oh, she was sunset fair, 
In pride of gold and blue as western clouds 
One moment burning in the Evening air, 
Then pale as Shades wrapped in their winding shrouds. 


All fair things die,— 
And so died she, our wave, our star, so bright, 
Our cloud, our bud, the treasure lent, not given :— 
Hush, hush; they fade the memory of a night, 
Undying, fresh, she lives again in Heaven! 
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DR. JOHN ESTEN COOKE. 


The following article we take from the Church Review. The subject of the memoir 
was the uncle of the author of the ‘‘ Virginia Comedians,” and the identity of name 
in the two individuals will strike at once the reader’s attention. Very many relatives 
and connections of the family in our own State, will peruse with interest this sketch 
of Dr. Cooke, the eminent professor of Kentucky.—[ Editor Sou. Lit. Messenger. 


We have long been anxious to discharge 
a sacred duty which we owe to the Church 
and to the memory of one of her most 
devoted sons—the late John Esten Cooke, 
M.D. Dr. Cooke was one of the most 
remarkable men of our day. With great 
powers of observation and application, 
there was combined in him a logical force 
unsurpassed and hardly equalled, by any 
of his contemporaries in Church or State. 
The greater part of his life was spent in 
the active practice of his arduous and en- 
grossing profession, and in the composi- 
tion of some of the ablest works that have 
ever illustrated and enlarged the science 
of medicine. Long after he had passed 
the meridian of life, and while he was in 
the full practice of his profession, and en- 
gaged with all the earnestness and enthu- 
siasm of his character in teaching this 
noble science to others, he was led, by an 
apparent accident, but by a real Provi- 
dence, to examine the history and consti- 
tution of the Christian Church. The ab- 
sorbing interest of the theme at once en- 
listed all his powers. With unparalleled 
industry and intense concentration of 
mind, he gave himself up to the enquiry. 
In a few months he accumulated and tho- 
roughly digested the lore which ordinary 
theologians require a lifetime to obtain. 
The remarkable publications in which he 
exhibited the results of his great mind, 
operating upon this mass of erudition, 
placed him at once in the front rank of 
the theological writers of his age and 
country. For many years after this, he 
continued to be the enthusiastic student 
and the successful teacher of both these 
two great departments of human learn- 
ing—Medicine and Theology. It is due 
to the Church and to the world, that the 
memory of such a man should not die. 

John Esten Cooke was born in Boston, 
Mass., on the 2nd of March, 1783, while 
his parents were on a visit to‘that city. 


His father, Dr. Stephen Cooke, and his 
mother, Catharine Esten, were natives of 
the island of Bermuda, “ connected,” says 
Mr. Caswall, “ with some distinguished 
families in England.” They continued 
to reside in Bermuda until 1791. In that 
year they removed to Alexandria, in Vir- 
ginia, and not long afterwards to Loudoun 
County, Va., near Leesburg. They had 
eight children, six sons and two daugh- 
ters. One of the sons,John R. Cooke, at- 
tained to considerable eminence atthe bar; 
and another, Philip St. George Cooke, is 
still serving with distinguished reputa- 
tion in the army of the United States. 

John Esten Cooke, the eldest son, re- 
ceived the degree of Doctor of Medicine, 
from the University of Pennsylvania, and 
commenced the practice of his profession 
in Warrenton, Fauquier County, Va. In 
1821, he removed to Winchester, then the 
chief town of the ‘‘ Great Valley of Vir- 
ginia.” In this rich and )eautiful valley 
flows the Shenandoah to its junction with 
the Potomac, having the Blue Ridge on 
the East, and the Alleghany mountains 
on the West. Dr. Cooke remained in this 
place in the active practice, and in the 
enthusiastic study, of his profession, until 
1827. Here he published an Essay on 
Fever, which excited very great attention, 
and soon afterwards the first volume of 
his great work on Pathology and Thera- 
peutics. 

In 1827, Dr. Cooke was elected to the 
Chair of the Theory and Practice of Med- 
icine in the University of Transylvania ; 
and, accepting that office, removed the 
same year with his family to Lexington, 
Ky, 

His career as a Professor in that school, 
was one great and almost unexampled 
triumph. Although troubled with a slight 
impediment of speech, the earnestness of 
his manner, the depth of his convictions, 
the singleness of his purpose, the simpli- 
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city and comprehensiveness of his views, 
and the evident intensity of his devotion 
to truth, made him the most interesting 
of lecturers. His system of Pathology, 
and the practice founded thereon, very 
soon obtained an unquestioned ascenden- 
cy, and almost universal acceptance, in 
the West and Southwest. 

The simplicity of that system, and the 
consequent facility with which it could 
be abused by inexperienced and unskil- 
ful physicians, and even by unprofession- 
al persons, are probably the causes in 
part of the rapid decline of the system in 
professional favor, about the time that Dr. 
Cooke ceased to be its public teacher and 
expounder. Another, and the principal 
cause for this result, is the fact that the 
current literature of the Medical profes- 
sion in this country, comes from London, 
Edinburgh, and Paris. 

That a Medical system, proposing itself 

as true and substantial, and implying of 
course that preceding systems had been 
visionary and shadowy, and therefore en- 
titled to take the place of them all, and 
to keep it, had originated with a country 
Doctor in the Valley of Virginia, or with 
a Professor in a backwoods college at Lex- 
ington, Ky., was an idea which the pro- 
fession at large would not entertain. So 
the influence of Dr. Cooke’s lectures and 
writings was confined to the West. The 
magnates of the profession in the great 
Eastern cities and colleges, paid little or 
no attention to this new system, and still 
continued to look for knowledge and in- 
struction to European centres of intelli- 
gence. 
Soon after his removal to Lexington, 
Dr. Cooke published the second volume of 
his treatise on Pathology and Therapeu- 
tics, Of this remarkable effort of genius 
and labor, we of course express our Own 
opinion in saying, that it is unsurpassed 
by the profoundest works in Law, Theol- 
ogy, or Medicine, for its large array of 
facts, and for its close and impenetrable 
logic. 

. In 1828, Dr. Cooke, in conjunction with 
Dr. Charles W. Short, Professor of Mate- 
ria Medica and Medical Botany in the 
same University, commenced the publica- 
tion of “The Transylvania Journal of 


Medicine and the Associate Sciences.” 
All the early volumes of this Journal are 
enriched by the labors of Dr. Cooke. He 
contributed to it a succession of valuable 
papers on many of the most important 
practical questions connected with his pro- 
fession. Speaking of these papers, the 
Editor of the Western Journal of Medi- 
cine and Surgery, said in 1854, “‘ Honesty 
of purpose marks everything which has 
emanated from the pen of Dr. Cooke. It 
is visible in every page of his voluminous 
writings. He sought truth, and truth 
only. He never contended for victory, 
but for principle * * * * * His 
works are models of a clear, direct, sim- 
ple style.” Dr. Yandell very beautifully 
adds, ‘It has been remarked, that few 
men can be trusted to write their own 
biographies. Dr. Cooke is one of the few 
who, without any detriment to his fame, 
might have performed that delicate work. 
He would have written his life with all the 
honesty that he lived it—with perfect im- 
partiality, keeping nothing back through 
a weak vanity, and exaggerating noth- 
ing.” (West. Journal of M. and§., Oct., 
1854.) 

The Medical views of Dr. Cooke, so 
ably and perseveringly maintained, were 
subjected to a sevgge but triumphant test 
by the Cholera Me desolated Lexing- 
ton in 1838. Dr. C. was in Philadelphia 
at the time of its terrific access. He hur- 
ried to the scene of danger as fast as the 
conveyances of the day would admit, and 
threw himself into the conflict with his 
wonted energy and decision. He consid- 
ered Cholera as belonging to the class of 
Malarious diseases, and treated it as such, 
but with a vigor of administration pro- 
portioned to the frightful violence of the 
nfalady. In a paper published in the 
Transylvania Journal of Med., he gives 
a history of each case, and demonstrates, 
as far as complete success could do it, the 
soundness of his views, and the propriety 
of his treatment. 

It was during this most active period of 
his active life that Dr. Cooke was called 
upon to turn his great powers to another 
and very different field of research. For 
many years previous to 1829, he had been 
a zealous and deyoted member of the Me- 
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thodist Communion. The causes that in- 
duced him to abandon this connection, 
and to attach himself to the Protestant 
Episcopal Church, are fully stated by 
himself in the introduction to his Essay 
on “ The Invalidity of Presbyterian Ordi- 
nation.” The extract we give is long, but 
it will well repay perusal. 


* When aman who has, for eighteen 
years of his life, taken an active part in 
the concerns of a religious society, and 
promoted its interests with all his power, 
leaves it and attaches himself to another, 
a decent respect for their opinion, as well 
as a proper regard for his own character 
for consistency and uprightness, renders 
it not improper that he should state the 
reasons which induced him to make the 
change. This I propose to do in the fol- 
lowing pages. 


** Those who know me intimately, know 
that I have ever embraced the truth when 
conyinced I had discovered it, with little 
regard for the consequences that might 
follow. Having had the truths of the 
Christian religion impressed upon my 
mind by the tnwearied care of a most 
affectionate mother, I occasionally had 
serious reflections on the subject, although 
in general by far too igdifferent to it, un- 
til about nineteen sii In thesum- 
mer of 1810, I met with a pamphlet called 
the “ Star in the East,’ by Dr. Buchanan, 
giving an account, among other things, of 
the discovery of a Christian Church in 
Hindoostan, secluded from all the world, 
which derived its origin from the Apos- 
tlesthemselves. This narrative produced 
a very strong impression on my mind, 
and, as I had been for some months more 
thoughtful than common on the subject of 
religion, I determined to investigate the 
evidence on which the doctrines of the 
Christian religion rest. Shortly after, a 
book-peddler passed through the village, 
and I purchased a Bible with Canne’s 
marginal references, and Bishop Porteus’ 
Evidences of the Christian Revelation. 

“‘T had always been in the habit of re- 
quiring strong evidence upon every sub- 
ject, and never yielding assent to any 
thing that was not supported by it. Isat 
down, therefore, to the reading of Porteus 


with the determination narrowly to ex- 
amine and weigh every argument. 

“The result was a strong impression 
made on my mind by the first perusal, 
during which no quotations from the 
Scripture were examined, the interest ex- 
cited by the force of the argument being 
too great to allow stopping to examine 
them. The book was read, however, very 
attentively a second time, with careful 
examinations of the quotations of Scrip- 
ture, and the result was a thorough con- 
viction of the truth of the Christian Rev- 
elation ; immediately on expressing which 
to myself, with an audible voice, I felt 
my mind drawn out in a feeling of grati- 
tude and love to that Saviour who had 
died that I might live—the first I had ex- 
perienced, and not to be forgotten while 
life and recollection shall continue. The 
first reading of this book was in Septem- 
ber or October, 1810. It had such an ef- 
fect on my mind as to lead me to regular 
private devotion. The second reading 
was about Christmas. 

‘* Between the middle and end of Jan- 
uary, I heard my friend Mr. Yidings, to 
whom I was then an entire stranger, 
preach for the first time, and again on the 
Sunday following, and was so much pleas- 
ed that on the Sunday week after I be- 
came a member of the Methodist Society, 
which I then considered the purest Church 
as to doctrine. In that society I have 
continued ever since, in general, well sat- 
isfied ; and among its members, but par- 
ticularly the preachers of the Baltimore 
Annual Conference, I have many valued 
friends, These I would not offend, I would 
not appear to slight, for any thing less 
than conscience’ sake. That I have, until 
within the last eight weeks, taken an ac- 
tive part in promoting the welfare of the 
society which I have left, is well known 
to some of them, and was not long ago 
evinced in the part I took in the establish- 
ment of a religious paper to be published 
by the Methodist Society. 

“‘ Soon after that time a volume of ser- 
mons by the Rey. Dr. Chapman, for which 
I had subscribed, was brought home, and 
for some days no attention was paid to it. 
At a leisure moment curiosity led me to 
look into it, when I found the manner and 
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style so striking, and the subject so new 
to me, that I determined to read the book. 
I had heard that the Church denied the 
validity of Presbyterian ordination; but 
had never thought it worth while to in- 
quire into a claim at first sight apparently 
so extravagant. I was determined to see 
what could be said in support of such pre- 
tensions. I read carefully the first seven 
sermons, by which I was most forcibly 
struck. The language chaste, the style 
perspicuous, I was carried along without 
labor, and comprehended without the 
slightest effort. The manner of handling 
the subject was strikingly moderate, and 
as charitable as any man could reasonably 
desire. Supporting the doctrine of the 
invalidity of ordination by Presbyters, 
and the validity by Episcopal ordination 
alone, the author proceeds in maintaining 
the argument, without uncharitable re- 
flections; and when he condemns, does it 
in the mildest language, and often or al- 
ways with expressions of good opinion of 
the motives of the opposite party. If 
there is any thing offensive to any one, in 
the book, it is a quotation—and quota- 
tions 2 man is bound to state as they are 
stated by the author from whom they are 
taken. To do otherwise, to change lan- 
guage, to curtail, to omit material expres- 
sions, without informing the reader, is to 
act corruptly, and is so esteemed by all 
men of letters, and justly so. 

“The argument itself is exceedingly 
strong, and in the language of a gentle- 
man of this place in conversation with 
me, itis the best array of the question, 
perhaps, anywhere to be found in the 
same compass. 

“The strength of ‘the direct argument 
for the doctrine, and of that indirect one, 
growing out of the evil consequences of 
schism, or division from the Church, con- 
tained in some of the following sermons, 
is such, that I was compelled to say to 
myself, if these facts are so, this doctrine 
is the truth. Uneasiness now sprung up 
in my mind. The question arose, what if 
it be true? Can you leave your friends, 
your intimate associates in what has en- 
gaged so much of your attention, your 
efforts, your ardent desires for eighteen 
years, and go to a people who, prejudice 
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whispered, are no people? The answer 
of conscience was, if it be the truth, em- 
brace it, and leave the consequence to 
Him, who revealed His will to man for his 
guidance. 

“The question now was, is this doc- 
trine true? To determine this without 
delay, I sought information from minis- 
ters of the principal denominations invol- 
ved’ in the doubt as to the validity of Pres- 
byterian ordination, viz: the Presbyteri- 
ans, the Methodists, and Baptists. With 
one consent they all referred me to Mil- 
ler’s Letters on this subject. This book I 
immediately obtained. Emory and Bangs 
were also mentioned, and were likewise 
obtained. 

“‘ Meeting Dr. Chapman in the street, I 
inquired of him also what were the stand- 
ard works on this controversy. He also 
mentioned Lord King, (by whom John 
Wesley was influenced,) and Slater’s Ori- 
ginal Draught, in answer to King as well 
as Potter on Church Government, and 
Hooker’s work. 

“I immediately commenced reading 
Miller with great attention, read over and 
over the arguments respecting the order 
of the Church in the time of the Apostles 
and for centuries afterwards, with his 
quotations from such of the Fathers as 
could be procured conveniently ; and with 
regard to those which I had not, I was 
enabled to forma very good idea from 
comparing him with Bowden. Thus, if 
he quoted a passage from an author which 
I had not the means of consulting, Bow- 
den was examined to see what reply was 
made ; if admitted by him, it could not 
be questioned ; if not admitted, Miller’s 
reply to Bowden’s answer was examined ; 
and if necessary, Bowden’s rejoinder to 
Miller’sreply. So that from thetwo works 
of each, it was not a difficult matter, with 
care, to make out what was agreed to by 
both these able disputants, and what was 
asserted, but, when answered, not main- 
tained in the reply, and therefore given 
up; in short, it was not difficult to get at 
the truth, 

“The result of the whole investigation, 
after six weeks’ close inquiry, was a tho- 
rough conviction of the truth of the doc- 
trine that Presbyterian ordination is un- 
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authorized by scripture, and therefore 
entirely invalid. 

“In order that those of my friends and 
others into whose hands this pamphlet 
falls, without having it in their power to 
consult the book above mentioned, may be 
able to judge of the validity of the reas- 
ons on which rests the conclusion I have 
come to, I propose to make some remarks 
on the argument of Dr. Miller, the stdte- 
ments he has advanced, and the manner 
in which he has answered the arguments 
of the Episcopal writers; and close with 
a condensed statement of facts showing 
the invalidity of Presbyterian ordina- 
tion.” 

The statement of some further circum- 
stances attending the conversion will be 
interesting, as eminently characteristic of 
the man. Dr. Cooke had only subscribed 
to the volume containing Chapman’s Ser- 
mons as a matter of courtesy to a col- 
league, Dr. Chapman being one of the 
Professors in Transylvania University. 
After the book had been sent to his house, 
Dr. Cooke remarked to his family and to 
some friends at dinner, how strange it 
was thai so intelligent and good a man as 
Dr. Chapman should entertain, and at- 
tempt to propagate, the narrow-minded 
notions which he had heard were in his 
book. On the following Sunday, between 
breakfast and Church time, he took this 
book from the parlor table where it had 
first been placed, and began to read it. 
By the time the family were ready to go 
to Church he had become intensely inter- 
ested inthe book. He saw that there was 
a real question raised in it which he was 
bound to determine. He permitted his 
family therefore to go alone, while he 
continued his examination of the argu- 
ment which was to control his future re- 
ligious position. The doubt once plant- 
ed in his mind as to the ministerial au- 
thority of those to whose jurisdiction he 
had heretofore submitted, he could take 
no rest until the doubt was resolved. 

The Library of the University, rich in 
many old books, and the private libraries 
of Lexington, were diligently ransacked. 
The examination was begun and prosecu- 
ted with all the ardor of a strong and en- 
thusiastic nature. Only four hours were 


allowed for sleep ; one hour was given to 
the accustomed lecture to the Medical 
Class ; the shortest possible time to meals; 
and all the rest of the twenty-four, with 
all the concentration of his great powers, 
devoted to the absorbing inquiry upon 
which he had entered. 


To relieve the brain from the effect of 
this intense and unremitted application, 
and to keep his mind in its highest state 
of free and vigorous action, he several 
times bled himself during the six weeks 
of this remarkable investigation. At the 
end of that time his conviction was com- 
plete, and the materials of that conviction, 
soon afterwards embodied into the Essay 
above mentioned, were accumulated, and 
ready for present and future use. He 
immediately connected himself with the 
Episcopal Church, and neither he nor his 
family ever after attended any other form 
of worship. 

The first duty required of Dr. Cooke, 
was to satisfy the public mind, greatly 
excited by his conversion, as to the 
grounds of it. For this purpose he pub- 
lished one of the most powerful and con- 
clusive arguments ever produced upon the 
question of Church government—the 
Essay on the Invalidity of Presbyterian 
Ordination, This masterly work made a 
deep impression upon the public, and 
upon the Church. It was immediately 
republished in New York, and scattered 
in various forms over the country. Dr. 
Miller, or some friend of his, attempted 
a replyin the Princeton Review. But this 
was met by a crushing rejoinder from Dr. 
Cooke, which damaged yet more the cause 
which the Review had tried to defend. 


‘With all the force and enthusiasm of 
his character Dr. Cooke now applied him- 
self to raise up the Church in Kentucky, 
from her fallen and desolate condition. 
The consecration of a Bishop for the Dio- 
cese in 1832, the establishment of a The- 
ological Seminary at Lexington in 1834, 
the attraction to the same place of a body 
of learned and distinguished Ministers of 
the Church—among whom may be men- 
tioned the Rey. Dr. Colt, the two Lea- 
cocks, the Rey. Henry Caswall, and the 
Rev, B. 0. Peers—attest the earnestness 
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and enthusiasm with which he gave him- 
self to this genial work. 

As Professor of the History and Polity 
of the church in the Theological Semina- 
ry, and as a member of the Standing Com- 
mittee of the Diocese, Dr. Cooke employed 
the whole force of his character and geni- 
us in aid of the rising fortunes of the 
Church. He very soon accumulated one 
of the best private theological libraries in 
this country, the greater part of which 
has since passed into the hands of the 
Bishop of Louisiana. 

As a Delegate to the General Conven- 
tion, which assembled in Philadelphia, in 
1835, Dr. Cooke startled from their quiet 
conservatism the members of that body, 
by introducing a resolution providing for 
the immediate election and consecration 
of a Bishop for each State and Territory 
in the United States, in which there was 
no Bishop. This sweeping, thorough, 
and admirable proposition was afterwards 
whittled down by the cautious policy of 
the Convention to the election of two 
Missionary Bishops for the West. And 
of these only one was actually consecra- 
ted. Thus again the Church was found 
lagging far behind her duty and her call- 
ing. 

Another effort which he made, in con- 
junction with the able theologians then 
gathered at Lexington, to advance the 
cause of the Church in Kentucky, was 
the establishment of a religious paper 
called the Church Advocate. For some- 
time Dr. Cooke edited this paper himself, 
but subsequently committed that work to 
the Rev, Henry Caswall. 

It is well known that this early dawn 
of the Church’s prosperity in Kentucky, 
was soon and sadly overcast. To inquire 
into the causes of this sudden eclipse of 
so bright a promise would be an ungrate- 
ful and a painful task. To bring up again 

the memory of old troubles, of crimina- 
tions and recriminations, between men 
who were all anxious to do good, but who 
partook of the common infirmities of hu- 
man nature, could be of no possible ser- 
vice to the Church. Better let it all be 
forgotten. 

One practical conclusion may perhaps 
be profitably drawn. The effort then made 
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for the extension of the Church in Ken- 
tucky, involved too much centralization. 
The large ecclesiastical foree concentra- 
ted at Lexington, was utterly dispropor- 
tioned to the condition and strength of 
the Diocese. It was an enormous head 
without a body. If Dr. Cooke and his 
fellow Charchmen, could have brcught 
from the East a band of itinerant preackh- 
ers, and sent them, with the Bishop at 
their head, through the State, gathering 
up and organizing into congregations the 
Episcopal families which were thickly 
seattered over the whole country, the re- 
sult would have been very different. 

At that time the traditional regard and 
love for the Episcopal Church, which the 
educated class of emigrants from Virgi- 
nia brought with them, had not yet ceas- 
ed. The old dust-covered Prayer-bov' 
were still in many a house; and out 
those Prayer-books some of the older pv. 
sons had been taught the catechism in 
their childhood. This was the feeling 
which built up the Church at Lexington, 
and at Louisville. In these places, the 
principal towns of the State, the old 
Church influence was found to be strong 
enough to support a stationed minister as 
soon as the trial was made. In other 
parts of the State this influence was dif- 
fused over too large a space to be reached 
effectually in any other way than by a mis- 
sion embracing a large district, every 
prominent point in the district being ser- 
ved by the same Minister. This was the 
system by which the Church was so rap- 
idly resuscitated in Virginia, the old home 
of the fathers of these Kentuckians. 
When the venerable Richard Channing 
Moore, with his lofty and subduing elo- 
quence, sounded the rallying ery through- 
out the Eastern counties of the Old Do- 
minion, a glad and grateful response came 
up from every neighborhood, and the 
Church was at once’ re-established in the 
hearts of the people. Unhappily this 
policy was not pursued in Kentucky, and 
the consequence is that we still mourn, 
and will probably long be compelled to 
mourn over the deplorable weakness of 
the Church in this Diocese. 

All that can possibly be said in censure 
of Dr. Cooke, in regard to the unhappy 
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condition of the Diocese, which so soon 
followed its too sudden prosperity, may 
al:o be used in his vindication, viz: that 
he enacted the part which belonged to the 
sternness of his character, to his intense 
devotion t» truth, and to his uncompro- 
mising spirit. To these severer traits of 
character in him, and in some of his com- 
peers, may possibly be attributed, in part, 
the disasters which ensued. More plia- 
bility, and a larger allowance for human 
infirmity than these gentlemen possessed 
or exercised, would seem, from the result 
of this case, to be necessary to the suc- 
cessful conduct of affairs. Certain it is, 
that to look for perfection in men, and to 
stop the wheels of government until it 
can be found, will render any government 
and any society impracticable. 

Disappointed and disheartened by the 
course which things had taken, Dr. 
Cooke threw up all his ecclesiastical ap- 
pointments, but remained to the last a 
devout, earnest, honest and simple-heart- 
ed Christian, passionately devoted to the 
cause of Christ and the Church. 

Dr. Cooke remained for ten years in 
Lexington, earnestly laboring in the two 
departments of human knowledge to which 
he devoted his whole powers, medical 
science, and Christian truth. A noble 
champion he was in both fields, and wor- 
thy to be held in ever-during remem- 
brance. 

About the close of this period, the ad- 
mirable position, and the rapid growth of 
Louisville, induced the majority of the 
Professors in Transylvania to look to that 
City as the most eligible place in the Wes- 
tern county for the establishment of a 
great Medical School. Accordingly, in 
1837, Dr. Cooke removed from Lexington 
to Louisville, and united with Drs. Cald- 
well, Yandell, and Short, in founding the 
Medical Institute of that city ; now known 
as the Medical Department of the Uni- 
versity of Louisville. He continued to 
teach in this school until its prosperity 
was placed beyond the reach of question, 
or of Western competition. 

In 1844, Dr. Cooke resigned his profes- 
sorship and retired to Woodlawn, a beau- 
tiful farm in the neighorhood of Louis- 
ville. A few years later, in 1848, he pur- 
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chased a large unimproved estate on the 
bank of the Ohio river, about thirty miles 
above Louisville, where his restless ener- 
gies were employed in tlie inappropriate 
labors, for him, of the farmer and the 
pioneer. The wild beauties of nature, 
which he intensely enjoyed, the love of 
his family, and the consolations of reli- 
gion, were here his solace and delight. 


For many years he had been subject, 
upon exposure, to violent attacks of in- 
flammation of the lungs. These he had 
often removed by the prompt application 
of his own vigorous treatment. These 
attacks became so frequent under the ex- 
posure incident to his new mode of life 
on the Ohio, that his strong constitution 
gradually gave way; and on the 19th of 
October, 1853, in the 71st year of his age, 
he breathed his last, with a firm trust in 
the mercy of the Saviour whom he had 
loved and served for the greater part of a 
long life. While on his death bed, for 
many weeks, and until within a few hours 
of his death, the Greek Testament was 
his constant companion. - All day long, 
and every day, he pored over its sacred 
pages with critical attention and with de- 
yout affection. His mind retained its 
power and freshness to the last, and to 
the last he was, as he had ever been, the 
single hearted worshiper of truth. Truth 
and Love he found embodied in the Word 
of the Almighty, and on that his soul 
rested, in life and in death, with satisfied 
delight. 


There were two marked features of Dr. 
Cooke’s character which precluded his 
ever attaining to vulgar popularity ; and 
which must be allowed to have diminish- 
ed greatly his capacity for usefulness. 
These were his indifference to public 
opinion, and his stern intolerance of error 
and flippaney. He threw his great truths 
before the world, and used no further care 
to commend or intrude them. He took it 
for granted that every man would be as 
devout a worshipper of Truth as himself, 
and he was at very little pains to conceal 
his contempt for those who seemed to care 
more for every thing else than for truth. 
This disposition created for him many 
enemies, and was one cause of his prem- 








ature withdrawal from public employ- 
ments. 

It is no bad illustration of the charac- 
ter of both to mention that Dr. Cooke ad- 
mired beyond any man of his time a ris- 
ing statesman of Kentucky, the Hon. 
Garrett Davis. Their personal acquain- 
tance was very slight, but congeniality of 
mind and character excited this admira- 
tion. Dr. Cooke loved and honored Da- 
vis, because Davis loved and honored 
truth more than place and power and pop- 
ularity ; and was utterly fearless and re- 
gardless of consequences in his advocacy 
of truth. Not very long before his death 
the Doctor was introduced to Davis in the 
Court House yard, at Paris, Ky. Not at- 
tending particularly to the name, the in- 
troduction passed as such things usually 
do. A moment after he learned to whom 
he had been speaking. Instantly he 
sought for Davis in the crowd, and grasp- 
ing again his hand, told him that he was 
the man of all others he wanted to see— 
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the man who was never afraid to speak 
the truth. 

Stern, and sometimes even harsh, in his 
intercourse with the world, Dr. Cooke was 
gentle, tender, and childlike in his reli- 
gious affections, in the domestic circle, 
and in social intercourse with the friends 
he loved. With these last he was ever 
the warm hearted, genial companion. 
Without reserve he unbosomed himself to 
them, and enjoyed beyond most men the 
pleasures of conversation—the delightful 
interchange of thought and feeling. 

It was deeply affecting to see that strong 
old man passionately weeping at bidding 
adieu to the Christian Minister, who, from 
time to time, celebrated at his secluded 
home on the Ohio the solemn offices of re- 
ligion. The profound religious sensibili- 
ty of this great man, so learned, so pow- 
erful in intellect, and so strong in all the 
elements of true manhood, is a withering 
rebuke to the vulgar irreligion of the vain, 
the trifling, and the ignorant. 





MUSIC. 


Music is liquid Poetry, 
Whose soft and gentle flow 
Reaches the heart’s deep mystery 


Where language can not go! 


Sweet soother of the troubled soul, 
To Heaven thou dost belong ; 
Voice of the unseen beautiful, 


Come breathe upon my song! 
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LILIAS. 


BY LAURENCE 


CHAPTER XLI. 
ENDS IN A STORM, 


At a late hour of the night, George 
Dalzell, in the little shed room which he 
had appropriated to his own use, still sat 
and pondered. He had once retired to 
bed, but being unable to sleep, arose 
again, and with his tinder box struck a 
light, for though he was unquestionably 
possessed of a high degree of animal 
courage, he did not love to sit alone in 
the dark. 

As he sit there with his elbow on his 
knee, and his chin on his hand, he held, 
though he was not at the time conscious 
of the fact, very close communion with 
the Wicked One. 

If I marry this girl, thought Dalzell, 
one happy stroke gains me all I have 
lost—at least, what I so much desire— 
wealth. 

And a most beautiful creature for a 
wife, suggested the Evil One. 

Bewitchingly beautiful! 

Yes, if you marry her. 

And what shall prevent me? Is not 
the game in my hands already won? 

Not won. 

Is she not in my power completely ? 

Is she? 

Yes. 

Are you sure of this? 

Well, the Estins will be forced to own 
her, when I permit them to discover her. 
They shall have such proof of her identity 
as they cannot resist; and they can only 
own her as my wife. 

Why? The deceit which you have 
practised on her is nothing—cannot affect 
her character. She is as pure as a 
child, 

But the fact of her being here with 
me—staying some weeks the successor of 
Biddy Marston? 

Some weeks? And the successor of 
Biddy? Ha! You had better make sure 
of your prize! 

How ? 

Is she not in your power ? 

Ha! Oh, I dare not! I dare not! 
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You dare not? George Dalzell! You 
have already dared so much, that it is 
too late now for you to say, you dare 
not. 

“Oh, bah! Why do such thoughts 
possess me !” cried this depraved man, as 
he arose and trimmed his candle. 

The fact is, the unexpected flight of 
Biddy Marston had occasioned Dalzell 
much uneasiness. He saw at once that, 
far as he had succeeded, his plans might 
yet be frustrated ; a possibility which he 
again and again considered, and which 
led to some ugly dialogues with his invis- 
ible companion. 

But Dajzell was up at an early hour 
the next morning. He was one whom 
the loss of sleep affected little. 

“* Gilbert !” 

“ Yes, sir.” 

“Take my horse to the smith’s—go at 
once. I wish to have his shoes exam- 
ined.” 

‘** Yes, sir;” and Gilbert’s countenance 
brightened. He was an old grey-headed 
negro. 

“Did you notice his feet ?—perceive 
anything wrong ?” 

‘“* Ya-has, sir. He lame, sir, he lame,” 
emphatically. 

Dalzell knew well enough that this 
was a lie. 

“Well, I wish you to take him to 
McGinn’s shop and have his shoes exam- 
ined.” 

Old Gilbert’s countenance fell. 

** McGinn’s, Marce Lowell ?” 

“Yes. Ido not like Rowlin’s smith—” 

“Lor, Marce Lowell! McGinn’s man 
ain’t no ’count. He ruin your horse’s 
foot, sir !” 

** Ah! Gilbert. You'll miss your dram 
at McGinn’s,—while you would be sure 
of one at Rowler’s—” 

“Lor, Marce Lowell! How kin you 
say so? Me’Ginn’s Phil ain’t no black- 
smith. He ruin your horse’s foot, sir!” 

“Well, get ready ina moment. You 
shall not miss your dram by going to 
McGinn’s. [ll give you one myself. 
Have you a flask, or bottle ?” 
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‘* Yes, sir, I’ve got bottle.” 

“ Well, bring it to me.’’ 

The alacrity with which old Gilbert 
obeyed this command was denoted by his 
speedy execution of it. In a surprisingly 
short time, his age ‘and apparent feeble- 
ness being considered, he came hobbling 
back to Dalzell with a large black bottle. 

“T’m got quart bottle. Ain’t got no 
littler one,”’ said he resolutely. 

“A quart? You old villain! But 
give it here, and make haste. Ill meet 
you at the stable.” 


“Tbe ready "fore you get dar,” said 
old Gilbert as he turned off. “He! he! 
he! Pint bottle indeed! Cuss pint bot- 
tle !” 

Dalzell was well enough acquainted 
with old Gilbert’s habits to feel very sure 
that, being provided with a quart of 
brandy, he would not be seen again for 
many hours. But he said to him— 

“You had better not come back here 
drunk, sir !” 

It was a dark morning. A sort of lu- 
rid glare alone betokened that the sun 
had risen, Early as it was, the air was 
sultry. As Dalzell, upon his return to 
the house, glanced at the lowering sky, 
the thought struck him that he had gone 
to needless trouble to get rid of his 
horse. 

“ And why seek for excuses ?”’ he mut- 
tered. ‘‘ Why continue to pursue a plan 
for the accomplishment of which I have 
no time, when I have determined upon 
another !” 

But we will leave him for a few mo- 
ments to his own evil companionship, 
while we briefly turn to others who bore 
a part in the events which we are relat- 
ing. 

After his release from W——, John 
Winthrop had been detained at home 
under a close surveillance. This he en- 
dured very impatiently. He wished to 
go ir search of Biddy. The promise 
made him, that, as soon as she was well 
enough to bear the journey, she should 
be brought home, satisfied him for a few 
days. The poor fellow counted the days 
—he counted the hours. His impatience 


grew intolerable. He made an attempt 
to escape. After this he was confined. 

Now, this was what John Winthrop 
could not endure. His confinement in 
W had nearly killed him. So, after 
holding out for a long time, he at length 
consented to make a compromise. 

It was agreed, that if within a given 
time, Biddy did not come home, he should 
be permitted to go in search of her. Dur- 
ing this time he promised to confine 
his wanderings strictly within certain 
bounds. 

Now, it happened that just before the 
expiration of this time, news was re- 
ceived of Biddy’s flight from Mr. Good- 
ley’s. This was, of course, kept secret 
from him. For his own part, the poor 
fellow kept his promise to the hour. But 
when he made his preparations to go for 
her, his guardians broke their faith with 
him. John was once more closely con- 
fined. On the night before this sul- 
try, storm-threatening morning, however, 
John Winthrop reached Mr. Goodley’s 
just about the time of George Dalzell’s 
arrival with Lilias at the old Dower 
House. He had, by some means, a re- 
newed promise probably,—which he no 
longer considered binding,—effected his 
escape. 

During the two days which Biddy had 
spent here since her return, she had con- 
fined herself chiefly to her room. Mr. 
and Mrs. Goodley, when they perceived 
the state of despair into which she had 
fallen, sought by every means to prevent 
her yielding to it. Poor abject! It was 
impossible not to feel the deepest com- 
miseration for her condition ; and how- 
ever Mr. Goodley may have at first re- 
ceived her, his kind heart was soon melt- 
ed in pity. 

“God forbid! that we should judge 
her! Comfort her, wife, comfort her! 
Tell her that the blessed Saviour is able 
and wi'ling to save to the very uttermost. 
Tell her that when crue] men—them- 
selves guilty—once judged a poor wo- 
man, He did not condemn her—only bade 
her sin no more! Blessed be his 
name!” 

The meeting between Biddy and John 
was affecting. When she heard his 
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voice, with a cry of joy she ran to meet 
him,—was about to throw herself in his 
arms, but suddenly drew back, and, look- 
ing as if she could sink into the earth, 
while a burning blush of shame spread 
over her face and brow, as she hung her 
head,—burst into tears, and turned 
away. 

John was almost overcome of joy to 
see her once more. But her tears shock- 
ed him, and when he presently observed 
her sunken eyes and haggurd cheek, the 
poor fellow was deeply affected. 

** Poor Biddy! Poor Biddy !” he cried. 

That night he gathered from her most 
of the particulars of her sad story, and 
of George Dalzell’s villainy. The next 
morning he made her repeat them. 

“ The false traitor |”? muttered John. 

As Biddy for a moment left him, John 
drew a hunting knife from its sheath at 
his waist, and touched its edge gingerly 
with his thumb. As Biddy returned he 
hastily replaced it in its sheath. Soon 
after this he silently left the house. 

Biddy, who knew him so well, marked 
his strange manner; but it did not at 
first occur to her where he had gone. 
After a moment’s consideration, how- 
ever, the truth flashed upon her with a 
positive certainty. She was as sure as 
if he had told her that he had gone in 
search of George Dalzell. She became 
alarmed, and instantly started in pur- 
suit; but she was weak and faint; how 
could she overtake John? She saw Mr. 
Goodley, and hastened to him. 

“Oh, sir,” shecried, ‘‘ John has gone— 
gone to that place! and oh, sir! if he 
meets with him, something dreadful will 
happen! Oh, Mr. Goodley, dear sir!— 
do please go after poor John, and stop 
him! Oh, if anything were to happen 
to him, or if he were to do mischief, as 
I’m sure he will! Oh, Mr. Goodley, pray 
hasten and stop him !” 

Mr. Goodley readily comprehended her. 

“But he—that—that man is not 
there ?” 


“ John will do some mischief—set fire 
to the house, or something.” 

“What! Is he so bad?” 

“Oh, sir! poor John is wrong when 
he gets angry—wrong-headed.” 
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‘And then Dalzell may have come 
back. Blame my skin! How long—?” 

“Oh, yes, sir; and there will be mis- 
chief! Pray go, sir—pray go !” 

“ Tlow long has John been gone?” 

‘“* Sometime, sir ; and he walks so fast.” 

** Well, bid some one bring my saddle 
to the stable. There will be rain before 
I can reach there; but perhaps I had 
better go.” 

“Tell John that his mother says that 
he must mind you. He will always obey 
her, no matter how angry he is; but, 
then, oh me!—she’s dead!” said Biddy, 
bringing the saddle to Mr. Goodley her- 
self. 

Mr. Goodley caught sight of John as 
the latter with long strides ascended the 
hill upon which was situated the Dower 
House. The clouds had suddenly gath- 
ered. The wind arose in flurries, and 
the large rain drops splashed around the 
old man, as he pressed on, having urged 
Woodchuck into a fast gallop. But ina 
few moments the fierce storm broke upon 
him, almost taking away his breath. He 
was instantly drenched to the skin. He 
turned Woodchuck under a shed. He 
caught sight of John Winthrop entering 
the house by a back door. He hastened 
after him, As he crossed the yard, the 
storm roared in its fury. It sung, and 
hissed, and shouted around the old man, 
while to his dazzled eyes it seemed as if 
both earth and sky were wrapped in one 
sheet of flame. He had just ascended 
a little covered entry which led into the 
house, when there was a most terrific 
peal of thunder, which deafened and al- 
most stunnedhim. He staggered against 
the wall, recovered himself, and with an 
exclamation entered the house. 


CHAPTER XLII. 


THE STORM CONTINUES. 


A half hour, or three-quarters of an 
hour perhaps, after Dalzell had seen old 
Gilbert off to the smith’s, he met Milly 
as she entered the porch from her mis- 
tress’ room. He said in a loud voice: 
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“ Ah, my girl, I hope your mistress is 
not awake as yet. She need not hurry 
herself. I have had to’ send my poor 
horse to the smithy, to have his shoes 
righted, and sometime will elapse before 
he gets back.” 

Lilias heard this. She had risen with 
a desire of hastening on at once this 
morning to her uncle. This delay was 
quite a disappointment. She had pre- 
viously felt some uneasiness—an inde- 
scribable sort of dissatisfaction, as she 
awakened in that strange room, and re- 
flected how she came to be there. This 
unexpected delay was excessively annoy- 
ing. She began to wish that she was 
safe from under Mr. Dalzell’s care, and 
with her uncle. 

As her toilet was completed, and she 
no longer needed her services, she per- 
mitted Milly to amuse herself and grati- 
fy her curiosity by looking about. The 
faithful girl was somewhat slow to avail 
herself of this permission, for though she 
was not wanting in curiosity, yet she had 
never seen much of the world, and in this 
strange place was a little fearful when 
not by her mistress’ side; moreover, she 
still complained dreadfully of fatigue 
from yesterday’s exertions. But after a 
time she ventured out. Lilias was enga- 
ged in reading her Bible; when Milly 
came in hastily, and with a perturbed air. 
Her mistress looked up surprised. 

“Miss Lilias!”—puffing and blowing. 

“What ?” 

“Lor! Miss Lilias—that man—Mr. 
Dalzell !” 

“‘ What is the matter ?” 

“ He—a—a—Miss Lilias,—I don’t be- 
lieve in him, marm.” 

“How? What is the matter ?” 

“He say, marm—he say how you’s 
mighty pootty. 

“What!” exclaimed Lilias, with sur- 
prise. 

“He say how you’s the beautifulest 
cretur he ever see !” 

“Mr. Dalzell?” asked Lilias, aston- 
ished. 

“Yes, marm. And he says he would 
be a mighty happy man if he could mar- 
ry you; and he wish how ’twas him.” 
“What upon earth are you saying, 
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Milly ?” asked her mistress in some con- 
sternation. 


“And he talk how he want to make 
friends with me; and he offer me a whole 
heap 0’ money, marm, to buy me a nice 
dress, when you gets married, he say.” 

“Why, what does he mean? What 
could he mean ?” 

“Tden know, marm. He mought be 
jest talking; but I don’t b’lieve in him. 
He ax me ef I would stan his friend ef 
he was to try to cut Mr. Torrey out.” 

“What!” and Lilias’ eyes flashed with 
anger. But in a moment she went on :— 
“Oh, Isee. It must be, as you say, that 
he was jesting with you. But I do not 
thank him for such jests: I would thank 
him to choose some other subject for his 
wit.” 

Her cheek was still flushed, when the 
old negro woman who had attended her 
last night, opened her door and said’”’— 

“Mr. Low—Mr. Dalzell says please to 
walk in to breakfast, marm.”’ 

It was not without considerable reluc- 
tance that Lilias obeyed this summons. 
Nor did she receive Dalzell’s morning 
greetings very graciously. He met her 
with a low bow, and attended her to her 
seat at the table. He hoped that she had 
passed a pleasant night, and that she 
was entirely recovered from her yester- 
day’s indisposition and fatigue. 

He, after a time, expressed his regret 
at having discovered that his good horse 
was a little lame this morning and unfit 
for travelling, as she had been informed. 
This mattered not so much, however, as 
the threatening aspect of the skies would 
have forbidden a continuance of their 
journey. He hoped that Miss Lilias in 
the meantime would not suffer too much 
impatience at her detention. He trusted 
that he would be able so to entertain and 
amuse her, as that the time should not 
hang too heavily on her hands. 

Dalzell was profuse in his polite ad- 
dresses and gallant attentions. He in- 
formed her that this quaint old establish- 
ment belonged to a friend of his: indeed 
he could not say that he did not, himself, 
have something of a right to it; at all 
events, he was as much at home here as 
he could be anywhere, so that he was 
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under obligations to her, not only as her 
attendant for the time, but as her host. 

Lilias hoped that he would not trouble 
himself upon her account any further 
than to enable her to reach her uncle as 
soon as possible. 

Dalzell colored and bit his lip. With 
a stiff inclination of the head, he regret- 
ted that Miss Burnot was so soon wea- 
ried with his humble services. He had 
ever observed, however—(and in saying 
this, he instantly modulated his voice to 
a complimentary tone, and assumed an 
insinuating manner:)—he had ever ob- 
served that when one strove unusually 
hard to please, he was most liable to 
failure. 

“And how long, Mr. Dalzell, will we 
probably be delayed here?” she asked 
when their meal was concluded. 

“Really, Miss Lilias, you must con- 
sult the skies. See their threatening 
aspect !’’ as he led the way into the little 
vine-covered porch. 

Her inquiry vexed Dalzell a little per- 
haps, for he went on to say, while a sort 
of doubtful smile played about his mouth, 

*T remember,” he said, “that upon just 
such a morning as this, your friend Mr. 
Torrey, and his fair cousin, Miss Helen 
Landon, once started off, in spite of all 
remonstrance and advice, to take a plea- 
sant ride. In a short time they were 
caught in a drenching rain, which lasted 
many hours. They sought shelter under 
the shed of an old barn. It proved but a 
poor shelter, however, and just before 
night they returned home completely 
soaked. The young gentleman had gal- 
lantly insisted upon robbing himself of 
his coat to shield his fair companion ; in 
consequence of which he was on the 
second day after, the victim of a catar- 
rhal fever. He was more than repaid for 
this, however, as the young lady in return 
very tenderly nursed him through his ill- 
ness, scarcely suffering any one else to 
approach him. Now if through such an 
illness. I could hope for the like nursing, 
I would willingly run the risk. But jest- 
ing apart, you can see for yourself what 
sort of weather is brewing. The clouds 
are gathering in the south-west, and the 
wind is from that quarter. 
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“Surely,” he went on, “ you who have 
spent your life so much alone, may be in- 
dependent of ° circumstances—may be 
able to put up for a time—I would think 
even for a long time—with the seclusion 
even of this old place.” Evidently, from 
the tones of his voice, his changing coun- 
tenance, and his stammering speech, giv- 
ing a different termination to this sen- 
tence from that which he at its commence- 
ment had in view. His story of Torrey 
and Miss Landon 





(a story which it is 
almost useless to say owed its origin sole- 
ly to his invention,) or rather his manner 
of telling it, irritated Lilias; and his 
next remarks were interrupted and ab- 
ruptly cut short by her turning away. 
She proceeded to her room. 

‘Curse her!” muttered Dalzell angrily, 
as she left him. “Oh, well! my lady- 
bird! Ishall find a method of smooth- 
ing your ruffied feathers!” And passing 
through the room in which they had 
breakfasted, and by Lilias’ door, he 
sought his own apartments, to hold a 
consultation probably with his invisible 
companion. 

But we must now enter into details, 
Nearly an hour had elapsed, when Lilias 
again sought the porch, and looked out 
upon the skies. Dalzell very soon joined 
her. ' 

“What think you of the weather, 
Miss Burnot? You perceive that I was 
correct ?” 

“Yes, sir, I fear that you were.” 

“We will have a storm perhaps,—a 
thunder-shower certainly within a very 
short time. We should be thankful that 
we have so good a shelter. This old 
house has withstood the peltings of many 
a pitiless storm. It is a rare old house. 
It has any number of interesting associa- 
tions for one at all acquainted with its 
history. I khow one story connected 
with it,—a significant story,—which I 
will relate for your—your amusement. 

“A great number of years ago, this 
place was purchased from the Trulls by 
aman named Basil Knighton. He was 
an injured—a proscribed man: and he 
fied hither for seclusian. 

“The person by whom he had been 
chiefly injured, was Henry Knighton, his 
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brother, or cousin, I could never learn 
which, and it matters not. Here in still 
retirement, Basil Knighton studied re- 
venge. A means of obtaining this, at 
length presented itself. Henry Knighton 
met somewhere with a young girl—a 
most beautiful creature. She was an 
orphan, this Leonora Aylesbury, and re- 
sided with an aunt of hers, I believe, or 
it might have been an uncle. It matters 
not which it was, Henry Knighton met 
with her, and was fascinated. She had 
seen little of the world, and was pleased 
with his admiration. He appeared devo- 
ted to her, and she soon fancied that she 
was in love with him. 

“After a while it became bruited 
abroad that Leonora Aylesbury was like 
to become a great heiress ;—how, I cannot 
say, for the story is a confused one: and 
Basil Knighton heard of Henry’s love 
for her, at the same time that he heard 
this rumor. He determined to thwart 
his inimical kinsman. Here was a point 
where he could touch him nearly—sting 
him to the very quick. 

“ Basil sought Leonora. Had Henry 
been fascinated? Basil’s heart was ravish- 
ed! for, as I said, she was a most beauti- 
ful girl. My friend, Mr. Aylesbury, from 
whom I have this story, goes off into ex- 
travagance whenever he speaks of this 
kinswoman of his. From his account, 
Miss Burnot, if you will permit me to 
say it, she was probably much such a 
young lady as yourself. 

‘‘It was not wonderful,” Dalzell went 
on hastily to say, “that Basil. Knighton 
was enraptured with her. He was a 
bold—a somewhat daring man perhaps, 
but he had a heart to love, and where he 
gave that heart, as he did to Leonora on 
the evening when he first met with her,— 
his love was like a tempest in its might— 
nothing could stand in its way. The 
story of her expected wealth was a mere 
falsehood, ’tis likely,—I know not how it 
was ; but what wasthis to him? He had 
seen her—this creature—” and Dalzell 
turned to Lilias, “‘more beautiful than 
the houris of an eastern dream! He 
loved her! 

‘His previously arranged plans were 
now entered upon with a new zest. By 
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some means, tradition does not say what, 
she was induced to enter his cab with him 
for a drive. Fora short space they drove 
leisurely along. But soon the neighbor- 
hood bounds were passed: they entered 
the deep forest, when ho! for the Dower 
House ! 

“The room which you occupied last 
night, Miss Lilias, was the one into which 
she was introduced. That room—the 
one leading into it,—this porch,—the 
walks around were the scenes of Basil’s 
worship of the fair Leonora. 

“ And she? you would ask: 

‘* She, like a bird, ruffled her feathers, 
fluttered for a while, and screamed. But 
ZI would prefer to ask, Miss Lilias, what 
you would have done under like circum- 
stances ?” 

“Dalzell’s story, with this question 
following it, aroused the gentle Lilias, as 
she had never, in all her life, been 
aroused before. 

“T like not your strange story, sir, nor 
your manner of telling it.” And her lip 
quivered, and her eyes flashed. 

George Dalzell shrank back for a mo- 
ment abashed, before the indignant girl. 
Only a moment, for he immediately 
gazed at her with the intensest admira- 
tion. 

“Oh, Miss Estin! Miss Burnot! you 
were beautiful before, now you are be- 
yond all words !” 

“How dare you!” exclaimed Lilias, 
taking a step forward, and looking as if 
she was about to strike him. The pride 
of all the Estins and Huberts combined 
animated the indignant girl at that mo- 
ment. Thus she stood, facing him for an 
instant ; then turned and left the porch. 

“Stay ! Miss Burnot, one moment! I 
could have loved you before—I adore you 
now! By Jupiter! such a creature is 
worthy to be worshipped !” 

Just then there was heard a rumbling 
of thunder. It seemed very distant, and 
yet it shook the old house. It was im- 
mediately succeeded by a squall of wind 
from the southwest, and a few large drops 
of rain rattled like shot upon the roof, 
This premonitory flurry was quickly over, 
but the suddenly darkened sky, and a 
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hissing sound gave sure indications that 
the storm was near. 

Dalzell paid little heed to this; but he 
entered, and was about to close the door, 
when the faithful Milly, who had wit- 
nessed what had passed, and who, per- 
fectly heedless of the storm, thought 
only of other dangers—sprang forward, 
and placed herself against it. 

“Miss Lilias—Miss Lilias! He’s shut- 
ting the door!” 

“Why, the devil now! What do you 
mean ? you black fool!” and Dalzell, by 
a sudden push, threw the poor girl half 
across the porch, slammed to the door and 
bolted it. 

“And now the ice is fairly broken,” 
he muttered. 

Lilias heard her maid’s ery and now 
faced him. Pale and trembling, but 
with some determination, she said: 

“Open that door, and let me pass!” 

‘Ha? Oh, no, my beautiful Leonora ! 
do not think of such a thing! Listen! 
Do you not hear how the coming storm is 
howling ?” 

“Will you open the door ?’‘ 

“Certainly not. Could your Basil per- 
mit you to expose yourself to such a 
storm? Hark! how it sings around! 
Rather let me bear you back to your 
chamber.” And he advanced a step. 

“Touch me not, sir! Stand back!” 
and her eyes flashed. 

“Oh, now you are beautiful indeed! 
A very goddess! I could worship you!” 
and the wretch gazed at her in unaffect- 
ed admiration. 

Stand away, sir, and let me pass !” 

**Oh, no, indeed! Let merather con- 
duct you to yourroom.” And he caught 
her hand. 

“Let me loose, sir, instantly! Un- 
hand me!” her courage almost failing 
her, as her anger yielded to fright. 

“ Nay, beauteous Lilias! Even witha 
gentle violence must I show my devotion, 
my care for my fair divinity !” 

As he sought to lead her to her room, 
Lilias resisted ; so while he still held her 
hand, he threw his left arm around her, 
and almost lifted her along. 

Lilias’ quick comprehension of his 
story, especially the spirit which she had 





displayed, had taken Dalzell by surprise, 
and given an unexpected turn to affairs. 
But this had only increased his vehe- 
mence: it was a turn to which he by no 
means objected. There was now no 
longer room for hesitation. The ice, to 
use his own expression, was fairly bro- 
ken. 

Just as Dalzell bore Lilias, resisting, 
but oh! how vainly, into her room, two 
figures, by a shed-room door, entered 
the room which he left. 

One of these was the eager Milly: the 
other was a tall gaunt man who held her 
back, and made signs to her to keep 
silent. 

While the storm raged it had been 
dusky as twilight within these old rooms, 
with their high, narrow, little windows, 
but for the continual flashes of lightning. 

As Dalzell forced poor Lilias, now 
driven to despair, and screaming, across 
her room, a face peered in at the door. 

Lilias saw it. 

Under any other circumstances, she 
would perhaps have conceived it to have 
been the face of a demon, so terrible was 
the expression which it wore, as the 
lightning-flash distinctly revealed its 
marked features. The gleam of those 
eyes was like that of the angry panther’s, 
when about to make her spring. 

“The frightened child must be caressed 
and comforted,” said Dalzell. 

“Help! help !—oh, help!” cried Lilias, 
reaching her arms towards the door. 

As if the heavens had heard her cry, 
a tree whieh overhung the house from the 
back yard, and some of the branches of 
which rubbed against the outer walls of 
her room, was at this moment shivered 
by lightning. The severe shock threw 
Dalzell upon his knee, while Lilias fell 
into a chair near to which he had borne 
her. 

“Spare him, oh, lightnings! Leave 
him to me! Wretch, arise! I am John 
Winthrop !” shouted a voice behind. 

As the startled Dalzell arose and turned, 
Winthrop seized him, and hurled him 
across the room with irresistible violence. 
He struck against the half-opened door, 
to which clung the affrighted Milly,— 
staggered and fell in the other room. 
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“False traitor! I have come to your 
den of iniquity for vengeance—to wipe 
out poor Biddy’s wrongs!” and John 
Winthrop drew from a sheath in his belt, 
a glittering blade, and rushed towards 
the prostrate Dalzell. 


—_ -—— 


CHAPTER XLITI. 


TELLS OF WHAT TOOK PLACE AS THE STORM 
PASSED BY. 


By the same door through which John 
Winthrop and Milly had entered, a tall, 
grey-haired man, dripping with rain, and 
having in his hand a broad-brimmed hat, 
and alarge knotty cane, came in just as 
John Winthrop rushed upon Dalzell, who 
was in the act of rising from the floor. 

“Well, now! I'll be blamed! Ha! 
you sir, John Winthrop! Madman! 
Hold!” and the knotted cane was thrust 
between the two. 

His sudden appearance, his exclama- 
tions, and interposition startled John 
Winthrop. But he instantly cried out: 
“Stand away, old man!” and made an 
impetuous luuge at Dalzell with his 
knife. 

But this latter had profited by this 
brief respite. He had gained his feet, 
and by an adroit movement of his body, 
avoided John’s weapon. Before John 
could recover himself, Dalzell seized upon 
a chair near by, and in his turn became 
the assailant. Whirling it around, he 
dealt John a blow, which, although he 
caught it upon his left arm, almost felled 
him. 

It is a fearful sight to behold two 
strong men joined in deadly conflict. 

But George Dalzell was no match for 
John Winthrop. In a moment more, he 
was driven to the wall, with the chair to 
which each held, between them, By its 
means, Dalzell avoided the thrusts which 
John continued to make. On his part it 
was now a defensive contest altogether, 
Presently John, letting go the chair, 
sought to rush on him. Dalzell sprang 
away, but his foot hung against the 

round of the chair, and he fell. Once 
more was he in the power of his reyenge- 


ful adversary. But once more Mr. Good- 
ley, blaming his skin! vehemently inter- 
posed. The knotted cane met John’s de- 
scending arm, while the old man cried: 

“John Winthrop, I charge you to stay 
your hand! I command you, in the name 
of the law! Stay your hand, and give 
me that knife! The man cannot stand 
against you, John. Are you not ashamed 
to use a knife ?” 

John Winthrop was checked. 

“The law?” he said. ‘Did the law 
protect Biddy? No! Then the law has 
no right to stay my vengeance. And has 
not that which is worse than a knife 
pierced Biddy’s heart, and mine !” and 
his eye gleamed again with its fierce, 
deadly fire. ‘Lie still! miscreant?” and 
he placed his knee upon Dalzell’s body, 
and again raised his arm. 

“Stay, John Winthrop! I befriended 
Biddy?” 

“You? Yes. God bless you for it!” 

“ And you must obey me—obey me as 
you would your mother.” 

“My mother?” 

“Yes. Give me that knife! Give it 
to me, John !” and Mr. Goodley reached 
forward, and took it from his hand. 

“There. Biddy sent me to prevent 
your doing mischief.” 

“Biddy?” and John’s eyes flashed, 
and his fists were doubled. 

“Yes. And you must mind me. Get 
up!” And he pulled John’s hand. 

“Your mother, John !’”’ 

John Winthrop was on his feet. 

“Arise!” Mr. Goodley said to Dalzell. 
“John will not trouble you when I bid 
him not?” looking to John. 

‘“‘No. My mother?” And he turned 
an inquiring look upon the old man. 
“Mind you as I would my mother?” 

“Yes. You knowI befriended Biddy! 
Did she not say to you that I had been as 
a father to her?” 

“Yes.” 

In the meantime, Mr. Goodley had set 
his foot on the blade of John’s knife, and 
broken it from the haft. Dalzeil arose 
and shook himself, his eye glaring with 
intense rage. That eye turned quickly 
upon a brace of holsters near him, which 
he had endeavored to reach before, and 
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which contained a pair of old trooper’s 
pistols that he had found upon his coming 
here, and for want of other employment, 
had cleaned off the rust with which they 
were caked. 

Click! click! 

Mr. Goodley and John Winthrop turn- 
ed. Dalzell stood within a few feet of 
them, with a pistol in each hand; one of 
which was levelled at John Winthrop’s 
head. 

‘Insane fool!” muttered Dalzell, with 
his teeth clenched. ‘ Receive the med- 
dler’s reward !” 

There was anexplosion. Dalzell, with 
a wild shriek, sprang nearly to the ceil- 
ing: then fell upon his hands and feet, 
while a stream of blood from just under 
his ear, spouted, like water from a hose, 
against the wall, and across the room. 
He dropped over, and was a dead man, in 
less time than we have taken to write the 
last five lines: almost before the astound- 
ed Mr. Goodley could cry out: “ Blame 
my skin |” 

The pistol, decayed with rust, had burst 
at the breech, and a fragment of the 
metal had penetrated Dalzell’s neck, lay- 
ing open the carotid artery. Thus died 
this wretch. Mr. Goodley and John 
Winthrop looked on ; 


“With shuddering, horror pale, and eyss 
aghast,” 


CHAPTER XLIV. 
THE RESTORATION. 


A succession of screams from the next 
room arrested their attention. Mr. Good- 
ley turned thither. 

When Lilias saw her persecutor hurled 
from the room by her unknown deliverer, 
the sense of relief nearly overcame her ; 
her head grew dizzy—she felt like swoon- 
ing. She called to Milly, but this poor 
girl had sunk down helplessly, and sat 
gazing through the open door.  Lilias 
heard voices in the other room—she heard 
the noise of the scuffle, with loud excla- 
mations. The suspense of those moments 
was dreadful. 

Then followed the explosion of the 
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pistol, with a cry of fright from Milly, as 
she sprang up and ran towards her: 
“Oh, Miss Lilias! he’s kilt em!’ mingled 
with Dalzell’s wild death-shriek. 

“Why! what have we here?” cried 
Mr. Goodley. 

“Oh, sir! oh, sir!” and Lilias flew to 
him. 

“Who are you? ~Whysurely, not you, 
Miss Burnot? Yes! Why now, blame 
me!” as he surveyed her closely, “‘ you 
here? in ¢his place! Surely you are not 
Dalzell’s new wife?” 

“Oh, no! oh, no indeed !” 

Lilias recognized his face and voice. 
She instantly remembered him as the kind 
old stranger who had taken her part, and 
so befriended her on a former trying oc- 
casion. 

“Oh, bless you, sir! for coming to me. 
You will save me from him—will you 
not? Oh! will you not?” 

“From whom? Dalzell ?” 

“Oh, yes! from that dreadful man !” 

‘¢ Come with me, Miss Burnot,” and he 
started to lead her to the door, “‘ but no! 
Blame my skin! What am I about to 
do? Itis too horrible! Stay where you 
were, there! You need not fear Dalzell. 
He will do no more wrong! Providence 
has cut him off—cut him off in a twink- 
ling—while in the act of attempting to 
murder a man from whom I had just 
saved him. Oh, whatatime! Oh, what 
a day! Iam faint and sick! And you, 
Miss Burnot, why are you here? in such 
a place as this ?” 

‘“‘Oh, take me hence! Take me from 
this fearful place, I beseech, I implore 
you!” 

“T will. But why are you here. I 
heard that he—that miserable wretch !— 
had gone off to be married. But you—?”’ 

Lilias, in a few words, made him com- 
prehend the truth. 

“Aha! The doubly dyed villain! But, 
poor wretch! sudden destruction awaited 
him—a horrible end!” 

“ Ah! sir, was he killed ?” 

Mr. Govdley briefly told her of the oc- 
currences which had taken place in the 
next room, and of Dalzell’s shocking 
death. 

“Oh, dreadful! We will go from here 
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Oh! let us fly from this frightful place!” 
cried Lilias. 

“Yes, indeed! This is certainly no 
place for you.” 

—John Winthrop stood with folded 
arms, gazing, as if spell-bound, at the 
dead man. Mr. Goodley, after a mo- 
ment’s thought, took a coverlet from the 
bed in Lilias’ room, and spread it—a 
pall—over the ghastly object of his fasci- 
nation. John, when this was done, caught 
his hand. With a bewildered look, he 
asked : 

“Mr. Goodley, what do you think of 
all this ?” 

“Tt is dreadful! most shocking !” 

‘‘Thank God!” said John, “that I did 
not kill him!” 

This he said very solemnly: then sud- 
denly turning away, he left the room by 
the door through which he had first 
entered with Milly. The storm was over ; 
indeed it had broken in violence immedi- 
ately after that terrible thunder-peal, and 
the skies were growing bright, though 
the rain fell abundantly. It was little 
that John Winthrop cared for rain; but 
the poor fellow stood in the entry irreso- 
lute for many minutes. 

“Poor Biddy!” he muttered, “ what 
will she say to all this? But I did’nt 
kill him! Thank God! I did’nt kill 
him! and I’ll tell her so,” and with this 
conclusion he left the house. 

‘Mr. Goodley, also, was soon making 
preparations for leaving with Lilias, for 
he felt scarcely less horror of the place 
than she did. But, for one moment, we 
will accompany John. 

When he passed around the house, and 
crossed the little yard, flooded with water, 
he paused and gazed back. 

“Thank God!” he muttered again,” 
“7 did’nt kill him!” 

The scenes he had recently witnessed 
had evidently greatly excited him. [le 
seemed ataloss. But he presently started 
on again, and with rapid strides, regard- 
less of the sluices of water which swept 
his path, descended the hill. Just as he 
reached its base three horsemen, riding 
rapidly, splashing the mud and water on 
every side, while their panting horses 
smoked with heat, approached him from 





towards the stream. They were followed 
at a little distance by a carriage. 

‘‘ Halloo, sir! Is this Dalzell’s?” in- 
quired the eldest of the horsemen. 

John gazed at him a moment; then 
pointed significantly, with his thumb over 
his shoulder, back towards the house. 

“Have you been there ?” 


“Is Dalzell there?” asked the other 
two simultaneously. 

But John only pointed again with his 
thumb. 

The trio dashed on, and the carriage 
swept past him, up the hill. We follow 
them back. 

“Why, Edward! yes, surely, here is 
your father’s old friend, Mr. Goodley !” 
exclaimed one of them as they approached 
the gate. 

‘““Mr. Goodley? yes, indeed it ishe. You 
here, my dear sir? Then all is well! 
Where is Dalzell?” as they greeted the 
old man who met them, 

‘“*George Dalzell—is dead!” answered 
Mr. Goodley, solemnly. 

“Dead?” exclaimed the others in as- 
tonishment. 

“ Yes, dead !” 

** And—the young lady ?” 

** Miss Burnot is here—and safe,” 

“Thank God!” exclaimed Charles and 
Edward in a breath. 

‘*Miss Burnot indeed!” muttered Hu- 
bert Estin, who was their companion, 

The carriage contained old Mr, Estin 
and Mr. Landon. Mr. Goodley greeted 
them. 

““My daughter? my child?” almost 
gasped Mr. Estin. 

“Why, blame me! Yes. She is safe, 
sir.” 

“‘ Safe?” 

“* Perfectly safe.” 

“Thank God!” exclaimed Mr. Estin, 
with indescribable emotion. 

Explanations quick y passed, and the 
story of Dalzell’s death was briefly com- 
municated. A consultation was held, 
Mr. Goodley went to inform Lilias that 
some of her friends had arrived in search 
of her, and introduced Mr. Landon. 

During the time which Mr. Landon 
spent with her, old Mr. Estin sat, pale 
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and trembling with excitement. The was heard at some distance, blaming his 


minutes seemed hours to him. 

The rain had ceased. The sun was 
shining through the clouds, and _pre- 
sently—while the old man sat there ex- 
pectant—through anopening in theclouds, 
it poured down a flood of light upon the 
old Dower House. 

Mr. Landon took great pains to pre- 
pare Lilias for what awaited her. His 
concluding remarks were these: 

“Mr. Burnot has informed us that you 
are aware of the fact that he is not your 
uncle. With this knowledge, and after 
what I have said, you will not be too 
much surprised when I inform you that 
you belong to one of the oldest and most 
respectable families in the land. Your 
parents are both living; and an aged 
father, who, for more than sixteen years, 
has mourned your loss, now impatiently 
awaits without to see you, Miss Estin !” 

“ Estin ?” 

“Yes, Miss Lilias Estin. Your two 
brothers are at the door. Mr. Goodley, 
will you please introduce them ?” 

Mr. Landon supported her. 

“Here they are. Your elder brother, 
Mr. Hubert Estin! Miss Lilias !” 

‘My brothers ?” almost gasped Lilias. 

“Yes, my sister!” said Hubert, after a 
brief glance at her, as with a graceful 
bow he took her hand, then leaned over 
and kissed her forehead. 

“ And your brother Charles !” said Mr. 
Landon. 

“‘ My long lost sister !” 

The tears were streaming down Charles’ 
cheeks ; and, wet as he was, he would 
have sought to clasp her in his arms, but 

_for Mr. Landon. 

“Compose yourself, Miss Lilias! Your 
father waits you !” 

Let any young lady conceive, if she 
can, what a trying scene this was to our 

Lilias. She was almost borne by her 
brothers and Mr, Landon along the lit- 
tle raised walk across the strip of yard, 
to the carriage, in which, by their ar- 
rangement, the excited father awaited his 
long lost daughter. 

“My daughter! Oh, my Lilias!” 

The others turned away. The father 
and child were left alone. Mr. Goodley 





skin! emphatically. 


CHAPTER XLV. 


RETROSPECTIVE. 


A brief consultation was held. The 
gentlemen looked to their watches. It 
was decided that they had no time to 
tarry here. 

“You, my good sir, will excuse us,” 
said Mr. Landon to Mr. Goodley. ‘I sup- 
pose you will attend to matters here,” 
nodding his head to the house. 

“Yes. I shall call in some of the 
neighbors. But I must first go home. 
The old man, Gilbert, who belongs here, 
is absent, and [ must go home.” 

“Gilbert! The old negro whom ‘we 
met, and who directed us hither? Well, 
you will scareely see him soon. He was 
in a fair way of becoming very drunk 
when we met with him.” 

** And you don’t think that you can go 
to my house, Squire ?” 

“No, thank you! We must hasten on 
at once.” 

“The old woman will be mightily dis- 
appointed, when she hears that you have 
been in the neighborhood without seeing 
her.” 

“ You must remember me affectionately 
to her; and tell—yes, tell her that I 
shall come soon, on a visit to you. For 
the present, you perceive yourself, that 
it is necessary that we should hasten 
back to Granthill at once.” 


“Qh, sir! I am so thankful to you!” 
exclaimed Lilias, when the old man went 
up to bid her adieu. 


‘‘Under Providence, you owe your 
thanks to that poor fellow, John Win- 
throp. It was he who rescued you— 
not I.” 

But the carriage was soon turned 
about, the adieux spoken, and Lilias was 
borne away ; while Milly, who had some- 
what recovered her senses,—and again 
nearly lost them in amazement,—mount- 


ed once more on the pony, followed close 
behind. 
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“ Really! I had like to have forgotten. 
Edward, charge Mr. Goodley to let our 
friends, Mr. Burnot and Clayton, know 
of our success, if he has opportunity.” 

“We spoke to him of them, sir,” re- 
plied Charles. A sneer played upon Hu- 
bert’s lips. 

Let us take a hasty retrospect. The 
present party of gentlemen, with Burnot 
and Clayton Torrey, reached Punkett’s 
just before sunset, on the previous af- 
ternoon. Their feelings upon hearing 
that Lilias was not there; that she had 
gone—gone with Dalzell, can scarcely be 
conceived. They were shocked. Burnot 
grew furious. Indeed surprise, disap- 
pointment, anger, fear overwhelmed them 
all. What should be done ? 

An instant pursuit must be made ; but 
how should they make pursuit ?—which 
way? 

The wearied horses were once more 
quickly in motion, while the excited Is- 
ham and Ephraim pointed out the di- 
rection in which Dalzell had started. In 
a short time Tom Eaton met them. That 
quick boy at once comprehended that 
Lilias had been stolen away. 

“T noticed,” he said in speaking of 
Dalzeil, “that he did’nt go the same 
way he came. So I followed his track, 
and found that he turned up towards 
Stringer’s.” 

“IIa! Are you sure of that?” 

“Sure? Yes, 1 tracked them to t’other 
side the fork. I could see the track of 
the wheels plain enough, and I know the 
pony’s track, just as well as I do old 
Dick’s.” 

Away they hastened upon this infor- 


mation. Stringer’s was the Inn at which 


Dalzell had stopped with Lilias. It was 
twenty-five miles distant; the road thith- 
er, however, was plain, and with only a 
few forks or branches, and with alt of 
these Burnot was familiar. Whenever 
they reached one of these—and indeed 
very frequently elsewhere—they dis- 
mounted, and examined the road. They 
did not reach Stringer’s until after three 
in the morning, and when their horses 
were completely exhausted. Here they 
were compelled to halt. 

An hour or two of rest, and they were 
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once more on the way. One of the car- 
riage horses, however, refused to work. 
Burnot and Torrey, impatient at the de- 
lay which this circumstance occasioned, 
pushed on, leaving the others to follow. 
A broken bough, left in the road here 
and there, might indicate the way they 
should pursue, and they could follow on 
without taking time to examine the road. 


On that still, sultry morning, for some 
hours the tracks of Dalzell’s cab were 
easily followed; but about the hour of 
ten the wind began to blow, and in a very 
short time, not a trace was any longer 
discernible. 


Burnot reasoned :—‘‘ We must be near 
where they stopped last night. They 
cannot have gone very much farther. 
This is a part of the country with which 
I am wholly unacquainted; but it is 
probable that we will soon reach some 
habitation. Our only method is to push 
on until we do, and make inquiry ;” and 
the two accordingly pressed on. 


Mr. Landon, in place of the refractory, 
or rather, broken-down horse, had sub- 
stituted his own, and taken a seat with 
Mr. Estin, leaving his chaise at String- 
er’s. So, they lost very little time, and 
were, perhaps, not more than half a mile 
behind Burnot and Torrey, where, be- 
tween the hours of ten and eleven, they 
overtook an old negro man, riding very 
leisurely along, with a bottle in his hand, 
which he had just applied to his mouth, 
and now held up to the light. He had 
not observed them, and they overtook 
him while thus engaged. They made 
some inquiry as to Burnot and Torrey ; 
to which, in his confusion, he replied : 

“‘Y’m Aylesbury’s Gilbert, sir.” 

“ Aylesbury ?” 

“‘MarceHenry Aylesbury, sir. Gilbert, 
sir. Everybody know old Gilbert—he! 
he! he!” 

This led at once to other inquiries ; and 
in a few moments they were satisfied 
that the ‘‘ Marce Lowell,” of whom old Gil- 
bert spoke, and George Dalzell were one 
and the same. The old negro was very 
much intoxicated, but they obtained such 
directions from him, as led them to the 
old Dower House. 
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“Take de fust lef’ han’. Go righton made all the haste they could; and, al- 
to the high pine—dar! Can’t you see de though it soon burst upon them in fright- 
house, jes ’cross de riber?—why certain ful violence, yet, as we have seen, they 


you kin !” 


succeeded in following the old negro’s di- 


A fearful storm seemed to be coming _ rections. 
on; so, trusting to such directions, they 


Westland, Henrico, March 3rd, 1857. 





BOOKS. 


BY A. J. C. 


Books, books, books, the graciousness of books! 
When the world goes all awry 
And the heart can only sigh 
What a pleasure ’tis to fly 
To one’s books, books, books. 


Books, books, books, the blessedness of books! 
When wearied out with care 
That seems too hard to bear, 
What helps the load to share, 
Like one’s books, books, books! 


Books, books, books, the tenderness of books! 
In the long sleepless night, 
When slumber quits us quite, 
How cheering then and bright 
Are our books, books, books! 


Books, books, books, the usefulness of books! 
Tis in their welcome pages 
We talk with buried sages 
Of the long bygone ages, 
In their books, books, books! 


Books, books, books, the constancy of books! 
Our friends may fall away 
Our dearest hopes decay 
But they never do betray, 
Faithful books, books, books ! 


Books, books, books, the everlasting Book ! 
Who does not wish to hear— 
“When we all shall appear’”— 
His record there is clear? 
In that final Book! 
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The determination of the Jamestown 
Society to celebrate next month the Fifth 
Semi-Centennial Anniversary of the Land- 
ing of the earliest Colonists of Virginia, 
has awakened an interest in former cele- 
brations of the day, and led to the dis- 
covery of certain authentic accounts of 
the manner in which the event has been 
commemorated in times gone-by. We 
have before us a pamphlet of very antique 
appearance, the typography and paper 
both belonging to a primitive period of 
book-making in the Old Dominion, which 
furnishes an accurate narrative of what 
was done at Jamestown in honour of the 
Landing half a century ago. Its title is 
somewhat voluminous, being as fullows— 


Report of the proceedings of the late 
Jubilee at James- Town, in commemoration 
of the 13th May, the second centesimal 
anniversary of the Settlement of Virgi- 
nia; containing the order of Procession, 
the Prayer of Bishop Madison, the Ora- 
tions, the Odes and Toasts ; together with 
the Proceedings at Williamsburg on the 
15th, the day when the Convention of 
_ Virginia assembled in the old capitol, de- 
clared her independent and recommended 
a similar procedure to Congress and to the 
other States. Reported by the select com- 
mittee. Petersburg: published by Wm. 
F. M‘Laughlin, and J. O‘Conner, Nor- 
folk. 1807. 


The practised eye of the most learned 
and zealous antiquarian would be decei- 
ved by the style of this pamphiet, which, 
excepting only the crispness and clean- 
ness of the leaves, has the look of a veri- 
table contemporaneous publication. It 
was printed, however, in the city cf Rich- 
mond, but a few months ago, by that ven- 
erable member of the craft, John War- 
rock, who no doubt distinctly recollects 
the demonstration to which it refers, and 
is an exact copy in every respect of the 
original brochure from the press of Wm. 
F. M‘Laughlin of Petersburg. We pro- 
pose to make a liberal use of this “ Re- 
port” as an interesting leaf in the histo- 
ry of the past, which possesses a greater 
significance at a time when the proceed- 


——_ 


Cable. 


ings embodied in it are about to be imita- 
ted after the lapse of fifty years. The 
“‘ Report” opens with a recital of the pat- 
riotic motives which led to the celebra- 
tion, as given in a communication from 
the columns of the “ Virginia Apollo” by 
a “ A Farmer of the Ancient Dominion” 
who seems to have been a gentleman not 
only of creditable State pride, but of 
classical research, since he illustrates his 
subject by reference to the Isthmia 
games and the “ bark of Deucalion” and 
compares Opecancanough to Hannibal. 
Having presented us with the “ Farmer’s” 
letter, the historian proceeds to this lively 
sketch of the preliminaries and of what 
pleasant festivities and decorous solemni- 
ties came off at Jamestown in the sun- 
shiny month of May in the year of our 
Lord, One Thousand Eight Hundred and 
Seven. 


The state of the public mind owing 
to the causes alluded to, was favorable 
to the appearance and objects of this 
publication, and the effects exceeded the 
most sanguine expectation. Meetings im- 
mediately were convened at Norfolk, 
Portsmouth, Williamsburg and Peters- 
burg ; appropriate resolutions were adopt- 
ed and committees appointed for the pur- 
pose of assuring concert and systein to 
the proceedings of various and distant 
bodies. Meanwhile an holy enthusiasm 
began to dilate and kindle amongst the 
people, and before intimation had been 
received of any concerted plan of ope- 
rations, parties were forming for the pur- 
pose of celebrating the 13th of May, with 
the homage of unbought gratitude, the 
throb of heart-feeling sensibility and ven- 
eration.... The day was now approach- 
ing, but time moved too slow for the im- 
pulse of general impatience. On the 
evening of the 10th the packet Lady 
Washington, mounted with six small can- 
non, and having on board an excellent 
hand of music, came to an anchor at a 
short distance from the Island, and the 
sacred soil was saluted by the shouts of 
the Pilgrims, accompanied by solemn 
music anda general dischargeof artillery ; 
on the morning of the llth the Lady 
Washington hauled closer in shore, and 
anchored in a beautiful cove, in the form 
of a crescent, which, stretching on cach 
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side to a considerable extent, afforded a 
safe and expanded bason. 

The sloop Bully, having on board captain 
Nestell’s company of Artillery, with their 
cannon, shortly after came to an anchor, 
having previously received and returned 
the salute of the Lady Washington.... 
and the scene was every moment becom- 
ing more picturesque by the increasing 
population of the Island, the successive 
arrival of vessels, and the distant view of 
many a white sail in the offing, skimming 
lightly on.a glassy wave, under a canopy 
of blue clouds, which mitigated the fer- 
vor of the sun. Two pieces of cannon 
were now taken on shore and planted 
nearly in the centre of the crescent.... 
Every moment the discharge of cannon 
and the lofty strains of military music, 
announced some new arrival... . Schoon- 
er Brimborion came to anchor and sa- 
luted. 

On the 12th.... The beach now began 
to assume the appearance of a regular 
encampment, from the erection of tents 
for the sale of various articles; and the 
scene was agreeably diversified by groups 
of beautiful women who were every mo- 
ment passing from the main into the is- 
land. It was not unusual to see groups of 
pilgrims stealing away from the throng 
and bustle of preparation, from the wild 
revelry of joy, and the enthusiasm of 
satisfied and rapturous exultation, to 
saunter amongst the ruins, and converse 
in fancy amongst the tombs with the il- 
lustrious dead, whose virtues and achieve- 
ments had furnished the motives for their 
assemblage....It was in the highest de- 
gree interesting and edifying, to trace 
the effects produced upon the minds and 
faces of the spectators, by the view of 
these venerable remains of other times. 
The eye in surveying the ruin of the 
church steeple garlanded to its summit 
with irregular festoons of smilax and 
ivy, carried back the mind to the inter- 
esting incidents and events of the first 
seitlers ; the melancholy chasm arising 
from the want of facts, was supplied by 
imagination ; and conjecture and analogy 
were resorted to for the purpose of de- 
fining the uses and origin of every object. 
Here stood the Tulip-tree, or Poplar, 
whose massy trunk and the gigantic 
wreathings of whose branches bespoke 
an antiquity higher than the era of the 
first settlement. Might not the first set- 
tlers have assembled (it was said) under 
its patriarchal shade, and returned thanks 
to that God who had led them here in 
safety from the perils of the deep: what 
is there incredible (it was frequently re- 
peated,) in supposing that the amiable 
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and tender Pocahontas had, under this 
sylvan canopy, during the faint gieam of 
twilight, by the dubious light of the 
moon, or in the more impressive silence 
of midnight, discoursed with the gallant 
Smith, developing to the distressed and 
desponding colonists new motives for 
hope, and averting by her counsels and 
information, the dangers which impended 
over them from the jealous vigilance, the 
sleepless ambition, and the implacable 
hostility of her father and her country- 
men. But these are perhaps only the 
reveries of fancy. The war of winds 
and waters, whose assaults menace with 
ruin the very pillars of the globe, have 
already nearly avulsed the isthmus. 
Shorn by the inexorable scythes of these 
dreadful enemies, the southern and west- 
ern sides of the Peninsula mourn the loss 
of immense masses now overwhelmed in 
one general alluvion. Would the ele- 
mentary war which has shaken the earth, 
have spared the Oak or the Poplar ?—Fee- 
ble analogies; delusive dreams! You 
are insufficient to satisfy the cravings of 
a wrapt and sublime enthusiasm. 

From these unreal and unsatisfactory 
speculations, the mind was directed to 
other objects which awakened and real- 
ized reflection. A crowd of pilgrims 
were discovered on their hands and knees 
within the Church-yard, removing the 
dust and rubbish from the mouldering 
mutilated tombs, and exploring with anx- 
ious tho’ patient curiosity, the almost ef- 
faced characters, which affection and pi- 
ety had sketched there, in the vain ex- 

ectation that they would be immortal. 
Vhilst engaged in these pious and in- 
teresting offices, a pleasing melancholy 
insensibly stole over the mind, the grosser 
passions of our nature, the dull pursuits 
of the world were forgotten, whilst each 
for a moment by the witchery of fancy 
imagined himself in the presence of those 
gallant and venerable spirits, that once 
animated and informed the mortal ten- 
ants of those graves. 

As it were by general consent, the dis- 
covery of the oldest stone became an ob- 
ject of general emulation, and in the 
course of the examination, the results as 
they seemed to be successful, were tri- 
umphantly announced. Not even the 
searchers of gold mines, whose mania is 
so deservedly ridiculed and censured by 
Smith and our other historians, could 
have exceeded the zeal and patience with 
which the pilgrims of 1807 examined 
every character or fragment that promis- 
ed to throw light on the character of their 
fathers, and the antiquities of their na- 
tion. 





Beyond 1682, nothing legible could be 
traced; but from the freshness of the 
marble bearing this date, contrasted with 
the surrounding masses of mutilated and 
mouldering decay, it was the general im- 
pression, that this stone was compar- 
atively young. 

Amongst the group of objects calcu- 
lated to excite reflection on such an oc- 
casion, it was impossible to avoid notic- 
ing the growth of a Sycamore, whose 
germ had been inscrutably deposited be- 
tween the fissure of two massy tombs, 
whose growth was gradually, but cer- 
tainly effecting their demolition. In vain 
did a brawny wreath of the poisoned 
Oak, having first wound itself round the 
Sycamore, grasp the trembling marbles, 
for the purpose of averting “their fall. 
The Sycamore was a lever, that incessant- 
ly propelled them from their centres, and 
it was obvious, that nothing but its 
death could save them from falling with- 
out the line of the base. Toa reflecting 
mind every incident is fruitful. This 
seemed to be a struggle between life and 
death, and what may appear extraordina- 
ry, it was the general wish that death 
should come off victorious in the con- 
test. 

The surrounding scenery by its rich 
luxuriancy, and never ending variety, at 
length recalled the mind from images of 
death and the silence of the grave, “to its 
habitual relish for the beauties of nature. 
The Dog-wood and the Peach flaunted 
their gaudy blossoms to the sun; whilst 
a refreshing breeze, bearing on its wings 
the delicate flavor of the Sweet-Briar 
and the Apple-boughs, prepared the soul 
for those festive emotions, which were to 
commence with the morning, and which, 
assisted by judgment and reflection, 
would afterwards keep entire possession 
of every bosom. 

On the 13th, the dawn was ushered in 
by a cannon, a second announced the 
first faint etchings of the sun on the edge 
of the horizon. During the night, sev- 
eral vessels had arrived, and the eye rest- 
ed with pleasure on the spectacle of Thir- 
ty-two sail at anchor in the cove, boats 
plying incessantly off and on from the 
shore, groups of beautiful women every 
moment making their appearance, crowds 
flocking in from every part of the adja- 
cent country, and the Powhatan evolving 
in silent majesty his flood, margined as 
far as the eye could reach, with cultiva- 
ted plantations, and gay villas. 

Meanwhile the several committees, 
forming one general committee, had con- 
vened for the purpose of arranging the 
order of Procession, and preparing ap- 
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propriate toasts; but the popular ardor 
and impatience, added to the shortness of 
the notice, suggested the propriety of de- 
volving part of those duties on a select 
committee, who agreed to meet at 2 
o’clock. 

About 11 o’clock, the long-deserted 
shores of James Town witnessed a spec- 
tacle equally picturesque and impressive. 
It was no longer the mournful image, 
and gloomy silence of depopulation. 
Thirty-two vessels graced the ancient har- 
bor; upwards of four hundred Ladies 
embellished the scene, which became 
every moment, more animated by the 
increasing concourse of Citizens, and up- 
on which the presence of the military and 
a band of music, of Capt. Nestle, and his 
company of Artillerists from Norfolk, re- 
flected no small lustre. 

At 12 o’clock, in consequence of ar- 
rangements previously agreed upon by 
the joint committees from Norfolk, Ports- 
mouth, Petersburg and Williamsburg, a 
procession marched to the ruins of the 
Old Church steeple, and the lugubrious 
group of tomb-stones contiguous to those 
ruins. The order of the procession was 
as follows :— 

1. Bishop Madison, and the Orators of 
the day. 

2. The deputies from Norfolk, Ports- 
mouth, Petersburg and Williamsburg. 

3. The Ladies. 

4. Band of Music. 

5. Artillery. 

6. A cannon ball weighing 500 cwt. 
supported by eight men. 

7. Citizens at large. 


During the procession, several tunes of 
a solemn nature were struck by the mu- 
sic, and cannons fired at proper intervals. 
Upon reaching the ruins, the venerable 
Bishop of Virginia, ascended a tomb-stone, 
and, in that affecting, pathetic manner 
which characterizes all his religious ef- 
fusions, poured out a prayer strongly 
expressive of the national gratitude, for 
that peculiar protection which the Deity 
has heen pleased to bestow on the feeble, 
but auspicious germ planted two hundred 
years ago in the wil erness, a germ from 
which a State has sprung up, now highly 
prosperous and flourishing. Here two 
sentiments equally dear to the human 
heart, and equally powerful, Religion and 
Patriotism, united their influence, and 
that influence was irresistibly felt ; — 
tears were seen hanging on many 
cheek, furrowed by age, or adorned ith 
youthful bloom. 

On its return from the ruins, the pro- 
cession observed the same order, but gay- 
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er tunes, and a more frequent firing of 
cannon, animated the march. 

The citizens now repaired to a lawn in 
front of the principal house on the pe- 
ninsula, for the purpose of hearing the 
compositions relative to the day. The 
respectability of the audience did not 
yield to its numbers; it did honor both 
to the day and to the orators. The ora- 
tors in their turn, proved themselves 
worthy of the audience. 


Mr. B. G. Baldwin from Winchester, 
now a student of William and Mary, 
spoke first. His was the task to depic- 
ture the infancy of Virginia; to trace, 
through her early difficulties, that wis- 
dom, those energies, that unshaken cour- 
age which overcame every obstacle and 
which, even then, presaged those high 
destinies to which she was reserved; 
finally, to delineate the grand and pleas- 
ing contrast between what she was in 
1607, and what she is in 1807, and to de- 
velope the most prominent causes by 
which this contrast has been produced. 
In doing this, he must necessarily have 
soared above the sphere commonly as- 
signed to narative ; and, whilst painting 
scenes so interesting, so dignified, and so 
impressive, have displayed a considerable 
degree of that enthusiasm which a review 
of great events naturally inspires. The 
occasion demanded, not the frigid exacti- 
tude of the chronologer, but the animated 
glowing eloquence of the orator, and of 
this Mr. Baldwin certainly gave an ex- 
cellent specimen. 


Mr. John Madison, from ————— and 
also a student, was the next speaker. 
If his subject did not admit of the same 
range of sentimental and fervid eloquence 
as that on which Mr. Baldwin had just 
treated, in return, it opened a larger field 
for that argumentative eloquence which 
overpowers the mind as the other does 
the heart. In enquiring into the nature 
of true republican institutions, in de- 
monstrating their intrinsic and relative 
excellence, in shewing their beneficial 
tendency and results, in retracing the 
glorious means by which our present 
liberty and happiness have been acquir- 
ed, and in pointing out the wise policy 
by which alone they can be preserved, 
Mr. Madison evinced great maturity, 
strength, and originality of thought. The 
conviction of a delighted audience is the 
highest compliment that can be paid to 
an orator; that compliment was justly 
obtained by Mr. Madison, and had not 
the essential intrinsic merits of his piece 
been sufficient to command applause, 
his felicity of address, and elegance of 
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delivery would still have fascinated every 
hearer. 


The “student of William and Mary 
College” who delivered the first address, 
was the late Judge Briscoe G. Baldwin of 
the Court of Appeals, whose subsequent 
eminence in the councils of the State is 
familiar to so many of our readers. His 
Oration and that of Mr. John Madison, 
are both fully given in the ‘‘ Report,” but 
we can transplant none of their flowers 
of rhetoric to our restricted editorial par- 
terre, nor even cull any of the poetical 
sweets which bloom in the occasional 
Ode of Mr. C. K. Blanchard. A second 
voluntary Ode was recited on the occa- 
sion by Mr. Leroy Anderson, a gentle- 
man who still survives, we believe, in a 
distant State to cherish fondly the souve- 
nirs of the Old Dominion. Passing over 
these efforts of eloquence and inspiration, 
we take up the narrative again. It re- 
sumes— ; 


At the conclusion of these pieces the 
people separated, and the Committee re- 
sumed its functions. Several propositions 
had been previously submitted in gene- 
ral Committee, and amongst the rest, a 
plan of an Obelisk of granite, one hun- 
dred feet high; but these with one con- 
sent, as likely to involve too much time 
and discussion, were laid over to the even- 
ing of the 14th, when time would be al- 
lowed to collect the sense of the great 
body of the pilgrims on those interesting 
subjects. 

Every thing being now completed, the 
company sat down to dinner, the Ladies 
in the several apartments of the spacious 
house occupied by Mr. Harris, the Gen- 
tlemen under an Immense arbour prepar- 
ed for the occasion. Joseph Cabell, James 
Semple, Chancellor Tyler and Daniel Bed- 
inger, acted as Presidents and V. Presi- 
dents: the cannon of Capt. Nestle were 
transported from the beach within the en- 
closure; the military band was stationed 
near the centre of the table, when the 
following Toasts were given. 


We forbear to give the sentiments which 
are only remarkable for the manner in 
which Patriotism and Pocahontas are 
pledged to the enlivening strains of Yan- 
kee Doodle. The utmost harmony and 
good-fellowship prevailed at the banquet, 
to which succeeded an entertainment far 
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more grateful to the historian, whose pen 
becomes brilliantly pictorial as he records 
it— 


At the approach of night, as usual, the 
sprightly dance commenced, and whether 
we consider the numbers, the loveliness, 
the grace, or skill of the Fair, it would 
have been no easy matter, to have found 
in any part of the world, another assem- 
bly equally attractive and interesting. 
Dancing closed the proceedings of each 
day. Sometimes the dancers assembled 
at the long room belonging to Col. Travis, 
on the margin of the Powhatan : and dur- 
ing the still and balmy nights at this de- 
licious season, the quick and lively airs 
played by an admirable band, accompa- 
nied by the true tim’d feet of the dancers ; 
the waters of the majestic river gently 
undulating and murmuring their delight 
the buzz of groups of pilgrims saunter- 
ing in various directions through the Is- 
land; the lights from the tents and hou- 
ses, and from the vessels in the cove ; the 
stars in the heavens; infused a delicious 
tranquility, 


“That seiz’d 
The prison’d soul, and lapp’d it in Elysium.” 


Thus ended the 13th of May 1807 at 
Jamestown, 

A sad incident marred the pleasure of 
the succeeding day, being the funeral of 
“one of the pilgrims, a brave and benev- 
olent young man who fell a victim to a too 
free use of Ice in Cyder.” After the in- 
terment had been appropriately conduc- 
ted, there was a meeting of citizens to 
consider the question of future celebra- 
tions, when the following resolutions were 
adopted. 


1. Resolved, That there be a quinquen- 
nial Festival kept at James Town, at 
which the people of Virginia shall be in- 
vited to attend; the primary object of 
which Festival shall be to commemorate 
the event of the first settlement of this 
country, to invigorate Republican senti- 
ment, and to offer up to the divine bene- 
factor of man, that tribute of praise and 
thanksgiving which rational piety infor- 
ces. 

2. Resolved, That each o— of five 
years be called a bang. ange . 

3. Resolved, That t 
nia be invited to appoint Committees in 
the principal Towns and places, one year 
before the return of the next Festival at 
James Town, for the purpose of making 


e citizens of Virgi- . 
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the arrangements requisite at the Festi- 
val, and for attaining the objects contem- 
plated by those patriotic meetings. 

4. Resolved, That it be recommended to 
the people of this State to assemble annu- 
ally on the 13th of May, in places most 
convenient to themselves, to celebrate the 
landing of their forefathers in Virginia. 


On the 15th, the pilgrims repaired to 
Williamsburg to participate, with the 
citizens of that hospitable place, in the 
festivities held in honor of the Declara- 
tion of Independence passed in the Vir- 
ginia Convention, May the 15th, 1776. 
The dinner was spread in the very room 
in the old Raleigh Tavern in which the 
Declaration had been drafted and digest- 
ed, and the toasts drank upon the occa- 
sion are carefully recorded in the “ Re- 
port.” Three surviving members of the 
Convention of 1776 were present, Colo- 
nels Carey, Newton and Travis, who led 
the procession through the streets of Wil- 
liamsburg. At night there was a ball 
given by the students of the college, at 
which there was no doubt a dazzling dis- 
play of female loveliness, though our gal- 
lant historian is strangely silent upon this 
point and contents himself with simply 
chronicling the fact. And then he con- 
cludes his labours with this most gratify- 
ing paragraph. 


It should not be omitted that during the 
entire duration of these Festivals, no 
games of chance were played—and that 
the President, Professors, and Students 
of William and Mary University, mingled 
together without the slightest violation of 
the respect due their relative situations, 
and at the same time, with all harmony, 
zeal, and friendship becoming an occa- 
sion, where ALL were equal, and where it 
was the object of at to be happy. 


In the foregoing resolutions it will be 
seen that the “ Pilgrims” determined to 
hold a quinquennial celebration at James- 
town. The first “ Virginiad” of five 
years rolled by and found the country on 
the eve of a War with Great Britain, 
the preparations for which engrossed the 
attention of our citizens to the exclusion 
of all popular festivities, so that in 1812 
there were neither Orations, nor odes, nor 
dinners, nor dancing at the site of the 
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Old Capital. And five years later, in 
1817, after the war had been happily ter- 
minated, whether the matter escaped the 
recollection of the ‘ Pilgrims,” or wheth- 
er they considered the quinquennials im- 
practicable, the anniversary broke upon 
the crumbling tower unsalvoed by the 
morning gun, and passed by in silence. 
In 1822, however, the third “‘ Virginiad” 
was duly celebrated, as we find by refer- 
ence to the files of the Richmond Enquirer 
for that year. A correspondent, writing 
from Jamestown under date of the 25th 
May 1822, says 


The scene yesterday was really very 
pretty and impressive, but except the two 
orations, one by Mr. Rodgers, son of the 
Professor, the other by young Mr. Saun- 
ders of Williamsburg, these and the ode 
recited by Mr. McCreery, there was noth- 
ing like preparation for the occasion. 
The pilgrims generally visited the tombs, 
&c., but there was no procession to the 
church-yard, no prayer as on the former 
occasion, and what is more surprising, 
there were no toasts at the principal 
table. In fact, though there were cer- 
tainly more persons present at this than 
at the former celebration in 1807, yet the 
company was distributed into several di- 
ning parties, and concentration upon a 
particular point was thus rendered im- 
ee ee, ae 

There were, it is said, 35 vessels count- 
ed besides the five steamboats which, to- 
gether with the infinite number of small 
boats gliding to and fro over the beauti- 
ful bay before the house, made a fine dis- 
play. At night, the scene was grand; 
or rather romantic and interesting in the 
highest degree. The lights from the 
great number of fruit and confectionary 
and grocery tent shops—enough to ac- 
commodate ten thousand, I verily be- 
lieve—together with those from the man- 
sion house, the arbour, and particularly 
the vessels and boats in the bay, produ- 
ced a diversified and brilliant spectacle, 
which was admired by every body. Rock- 
ets were thrown at intervals, both from 
the shore and the steamboats, with stri- 
king effect; but the most rationally in- 
teresting thing for the entertainment of 
the eyes, was the representation of the 


landing of Smith, &c., at Mr. Warrell’s 


picturesque theatre. 


Thus we see that the Celebration of 
1822 was heightened by dramatic inte- 
rest as well as by the graces of eloquence 


and, song, but as the festivity of 1807 
was sadly interrupted by the funeral of 
the young man who indulged too freely 
in iced “ Cyder,” so the pleasures of the 
“pilgrims” fifteen years later were dis- 
turbed by an untoward occurrence which 
the Enquirer’s correspondent narrates 
with proper feeling. He introduces it 
with a fine mark of exclamation. 


Heavens! Just as I am writing this, 
the old brick building belonging to Col. 
Travis’s Estate, has taken fire and the 
roof is already in a blaze. It was an un- 
inhabitable ruin, to be sure, but I am 
sorry, as it is one of the few remaining 
monuments of antiquity here, to see it 
disappearing from the scene. It was oc- 
cupied on this ocoasion as a grocery and 
confectionary establishment at one end 
and Pilgrim apartments at the other. The 
upper rooms were used by Rosainville, to 
prepare his fire works in, but I under- 
stand they had been removed previous to 
the conflagration. 


With reference to the size of the as- 
semblage, the writer says : 


The numbers present have been vari- 
ously estimated at from 2,000 to 2,500— 
the ladies from 200 to 600. There were 
visitors from Baltimore, Norfolk, all the 
surrounding country. Many of the citi- 
zens of Williamsburg, with the Profes- 
sors of William and Mary College, at- 
tended. The Powhatan steamboat car- 
ried many gentlemen from Richmond, 
but no’ ladies. 


We regret to learn from what follows 
that the same abstinence from games of 
chance was not observed in 1822 as in 
1807. The writer says : 


The scene was enlivened by music and 
dancing; while it was disgraced by the 
faro table and the wheel of fortune. 


Of the orators we are told that— 


Every praise is due to the two young 
gentlemen (one 17, the other 18 years 
old) for the animated and pleasing ad- 
dresses they delivered, to the great en- 
tertainment of the company among whom 
were a considerable number of ladies. 


These “ young gentlemen” have since 
risen to eminence in the State and coun- 
try. The Mr. “ Rodgers” was Professor 





Wm. B. Rogers, so well known for his 
connection with the State University and 
his geological researches, and his col- 
league was Robert Saunders, Esq., who 
filled for many years a Professorship in 
William and Mary College, and has rep- 
resented the Williamsburg district in the 
Senate of Virginia with signal ability. 

The reader of the foregoing sketches 
cannot have failed to observe that the 
Pilgrims of 1807 and 1822 celebrated a 
different day as the anniversary of the 
Settlement at Jamestown. It is remark- 
able too that neither celebrated the right 
one. Taking the difference between the 
Julian and Gregorian calendars or the 
Old and New Styles as established by act 
of Parliament under George II. in 1752 
as eleven days, the participants in the 
latest celebration observed the 24th of 
May. But it should be recollected that 
the difference between the calendars was 
not so great by twenty-four hours in 1607 
as in 1752, so that the real anniversary 
must be computed as the 23d and not the 
24th of May. The originators of the 
celebration of 1807 recognised this fact, 
and in a note embodied in the ‘“ Report” 
from which we have borrowed so largely, 
they give the true anniversary as the 
23rd of May, New Style, but state that 
there were sufficient reasons why the 
Celebration should have been held on the 
13th in that year. We suspect tat the 
Dinner given by the citizens of Williams- 
burg on the 15th was one of the strongest 
of these reasons. However this may be, 
we think the Jamestown Society should 
change their plans with reference to the 
Celebration to be held next month and 
fix upon the 23rd as the only appropriate 
time, just as we observe the 22nd and 
not the 11th of February as the Birth 
Day of Washington. 

We make this suggestion to the Society 
with great respect, and venture to add 
another which we trust will meet with 
their early consideration. It is this, 
That as religious services can not be 
omitted with propriety on an occasion of 
such moral significance they will invite 
the Bishop of the Diocese to officiate. 
This venerable man has recently mani- 
fested a great zeal in the antiquities of 
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Virginia, and there would seem to be a 
peculiar fitness (without regard to his 
episcopal office) in calling upon him to 
conduct the solemn exercises of prayer 
at the celebration of 1857. 





A valued contributor sends us the fol- 
lowing discriminating notice of a book of 
travels by Mrs, Sigourney. Our high re- 
spect for the critic and the subject of the 
criticism makes the insertion of it a plea- 
sure — 


Mr. Epiror—Among the many agree- 
able books which the press has offered to 
the public during the past year, will you 
allow me to call the attention of the read- 
ers of the Messenger to a recently pub- 
lished edition of a little volume by Mrs. 
L. H. Sigourney, entitled ‘ Pleasant Me- 
mories of Pleasant Lands.” The first 
edition of this book was issued from the 
press on the return of the author from a 
visit to England and France, about thir- 
teen years ago. Its popularity was so 
great, and its title so happily chosen, that 
Mrs. H. B. Stowe did not scruple to bor- 
row the graceful compliment to English 
and continental friends by calling her re- 
cord of European travel “ Sunny Memo- 
ries of Foreign Lands.” Except in title, 
there is no point of resemblance between 
the books. Mrs. Sigourney’s sketches are 
the pure and truthful expregsion of the 
delight of a cultivated mind and a sym- 
pathizing heart, amidst scenes hallowed 
by association with the past, and made 
bright by present natural beauty, and by 
companionship with persons of figh in- 
tellectual and moral excellence. We have 
descriptions of interviews with Words- 
worth, Carlyle, Mrs. Norton, and with the 
late estimable queen of Louis Philippe 
and her accomplished daughters. The 
return of Napoleon’s remains to France, 
and the pageant on that occasion are pic- 
tured with graphic force, and the short 
poems which preface the sketches are dis- 
tinguished by graceful thought, and great 
beauty of language. We have often 
wished that Mrs. Sigourney’s writings 
could be more widely read by Southern 
women. Her “ Letters to Young Ladies,” 
and her more recent book, addressed to 
the aged, and entitled ‘‘ Past Meridian,” 
should have a place in every lady’s bou- 
doir, or rather, the truths they contain 
should be written upon every woman’s 
heart, that they may produce in her life 
the lovely fruits of gentleness, humility 
and piety. 
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In these days of excitement and un- 
rest, when so much time and feeling are 
expended in the perusal of over-wrought 
fiction, we are grateful for any influence 
that recalls our own gex to the contem- 
plation of ordinary realities, and to the 
duty of self-discipline and self-culture 
amidst the experiences of every day life. 

The sweet and attractive poems that 
Mrs. Sigourney has given to the public 
have found many admirers, and her prose 
writings, we think, are not surpassed in 
useful monitory lessons to the aged, and 
in wise and persuasive teachings to the 
young, by the productions of any female 
writer of our country. 


The world waits for another novel from 
the pen of Mr. Thackeray until that gen- 
tleman has exhausted the field opened to 
him in the United Kingdom for the har- 
vest of the lecturer. His course on the 
Four Georges, though far inferior in merit 
to that on the English Humourists, is 
bringing him in a golden return in opin- 
ions and sovereigns. Here and there, his 
freedom in treating of the departed Han- 


overians has created a little dissatisfac- 
tion, but on the whole the lectures are 
received with applause “by all sorts of 
people.” In London, Mr. Thackeray has 
recited them to the subdued and courtly 
clapping of well-gloved, aristocratic hands 
in the West End, and afterwards to the 
heartier plaudits of the people at a shill- 
ing a head on the other side of the 
Thames, and as the recitation is always 
paid for at the rate of a guinea a minute, 
the novelist is better satisfied no doubt 
than he ever was with writing hard for 
an inexorable publisher so much copy per 
month. All who heard Mr. Thackeray 
in the United States will remember a 
beautiful little piece of verse which 
sounded like a strain of music on his 
lips, supposed to be written by the Prin- 
cess Amelia, the daughter of George III. 
A Bath journal publishes the verses and 
restores the authorship of them to the 
rightful person, Mrs. E. D. Tuile, in a 
volume of whose poems, issued in 1796, 
the original draught of them may be 
found. . Here they are— 


Unthinking, foolish, wild, and young, 

I laughed, and talked, and danced, and sung, 
And, proud of health, of freedom vain, 
Dreamt not of sorrow, care, or pain; 
Concluding, in those hours of glee, 

That all the world was made for me. 


But when the days of trial came, 
When sickness shook this ae frame, 


When folly’s idle dreams were 


er, 


And I could dance and sing no more, 
It then occurred how sad ’twould be 
Were this world only made for me. 


Little fragments of the lectures on the 
Georges have found their way into the 
papers, among which the following con- 
clusion of the sketch of George III. 
seems to us as truly pathetic as anything 
in the whole range of Mr. 'T’s writings: 


History presents no sadder picture than 
that old man, blind and deprived of rea- 
son, wandering through his palace, ha- 
ranguing imaginary parliaments and re- 
viewing ghostly troops. He became ut- 
terly deaf too. All sight, all reason, 
all sound of human voices, all the pleas- 
ures of this world of God, were taken 
from him. Some slight lucid moments 
he had, in one of which the queen, 


desiring to see him, entered the room and 
found him singing a hymn and accompa- 
nying himself on the harpsichord; when 
finished, he kneeled down and prayed 
aloud for her and for his family, and then 
for the nation, concluding with a prayer 
for himself that God would avert his 
heavy calamity, from him; but if not, 
that he would give him resignation to 
submit to it. He then burst into tears, 
and his reason again fled. What preacher 
need moralise on this story? What 
words, save the simplest, are requisite to 
tell it? It is too terrible for tears. The 
thought of such misery smites me down 
in submission before the Ruler of kings 
and men—the Monarch supreme over em- 
pires and republics—the inscrutable Dis- 
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penser of life, death, happiness, victory. 
Oh, brothers, I said to those who heard 
me first in America—Oh, brothers, speak- 
ing the same dear mother tongue; oh, 
comrades, enemies no more, let us take a 
mournful hand together as we stand by 
this royal corpse, and call a truce to bat 
tle. Low he lies to whom the proudest 
used to kneel once, and who was cast 
lower than the poorest, whom millions 
prayed over in vain, Driven off his 
throne, buffeted by rude hands, with his 
children in revolt, the darling of his old 
age killed before him, old Lear hangs 
over her breathless lips, and calls—Cor- 
delia, Cordelia, stay a little. 


Vex not his ghost, O! let him pass, he hates 
him 

That would upon the rack of this rough world 

Stretch him out longer. 


Hush strife and quarrel over the solemn 
grave! Sound, trumpets, a mournful 
march. Fall, dark curtain, upon his 
pageant, his pride, his gricfs, his awful 
tragedy ! 





Among the many correspondents of 
Dickens’ ‘Household Words” one of the 
drollest and delightfullest is Mr. Sala, 
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whose “ Journey Due North,” embracing 
his Russian Experiences, is about to ap- 
pear in a volume from the press of Tick- 
nor & Fields. We give a chapter from 
this amusing work in foregoing pages of 
our present number, under the title of 
“Music and the Drama in Russia,” which 
is so exceedingly good-humoured in its 
satire that no subject of the Czar familiar 
with our language could read it without 
alaugh. Mr. Sala has quite eclipsed the 
brilliancy of the “ Roving Englishman’”’ 
in the periodical which publishes both 
their writings. 





The following graceful verses, from the 
pen of a lady of New York, well known 
in the literary circles of that city for her 
poetical talents, were addressed to a lady 
of Virginia, whose gift of song is a bless- 
ing to all who have frequent opportuni- 
ties of hearing her exercise it. We are 
gratified to give them a place in our “‘Ta- 
ble,’ as a worthy tribute to one who 
knows how rightly to employ an accom- 
plishment which, in its highest develop- 
ment, lends so great a charm to society. 


When chilling winds and changing skies 
Proclaim that summer’s reign is o’er, 

Our groves, tho’ clad in rainbow dyes, 
Resound with gladsome songs no more; 

Far off our woodland minstrels roam, 

To warble in a summer home. 


*Tis Autumn now—the birds have fled. 

Sere leaves bestrew the darkened ground ; 
Summer’s sweet roses all are dead, 

And winds have such a wailing sound, 
They seem to breathe in every tone, 
A requiem for the flow’rets gone. 


Yet, gentle maid, when late I heard 
Thy voice melodious, echoing near, 
Methought again the wild-wood bird 
Murmured its music in my ear; 
Methought the summer’s warmth and bloom, 
Its floods of light, its soft perfume, 


By fairy agency had come, 


To bless once more, my winter home. 


And truth, there was a fairy spell 
In those rich links of silvery sound ; 
So light they rose, so soft they fell, 
Our living souls were captive bound ; 
And from that sweet subduing chain, 


We wished not to be free again. 
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; Thou song bird from a southern clime 
Oh, linger in our northern bowers, 
And in this dreary Autumn time, 
Bring back a dream of summer hours. 































Bis ea A dream whose sweetness still shall be 
BR a Type of thy music and of thee. 
4 Emevine 8. Smiru. 
td New York, Nov. 12th, 1856. 
i 4 


A young Virginia engineer, Alfred L. throughout the country. Unfortunately 
Rives, Esq., charged with making sur- Congress adjourned without making the 


veys and estimates for new bridges across appropriations requisite for carrying on 
‘ the Potomac, at Washington, submitted to the work recommended, and a disastrous 
na} the Department of the Interior, just be- freshet in the river carried off the old 
UA fore the adjournment of Congress, a Re- bridge about the same time. The follow- 


port which called forth from the Secre- ing ingenious verses have been sent to us 


TT 
: o 


13 tary the highest commendation, and at- by one of the young engineer’s friends, 
1 tracted the attention of scientific men as apropos of the occurrence. ’ 





IMPROMPTU. 


Written in a railway train, after the fashion of Sir Benjamin Backbite’s epigram, 
which he said was ‘‘done in the crack of a whip, and on horseback too!” 


MADAME BRIDGET DUPONT, AND THE YOUNG ENGINEER. * 


ROR Ape: Miskteatot i Gate a5 
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I stood on the banks of a wide-spreading stream, 

“And was musing perhaps, or perhaps | might dream;” 

The river was broad, yet the current was slow, 

For the mud it was deep in that current below. 

I saw a small barque on the sluggish tide gliding, 

And o’er the dull waves some young gallants were riding ; 

| Among them was one with a spy-glass in hand, 

Beit And he look’d all around with an air of command. 

Ki What comical thought in his mind found a place, 

: As a smile at that moment pass’d over his face? 

Up rose a thick mist where the broad river flows, 

And a shadowy form on his vision arose. 

“Good morrow, fair Lady!” the young gallant said, 

As he gracefully lifted his hat from his head. 

The *‘ Lady” look’d frowning, and sullen, and cold, 

Her features were wrinkled, her figure was old; 

She was dress’d in all mannér of odd-looking things, 

With paint and with patches, with stays and with rings, 

my ||} And a monstrous hoop’d skirt made her stranger than ever, 
Wi For it streteh’d out in width the whole width of the river. 

In short this fair Dame seem’d no Lady to me, 

And nought but a shabby old bridge could I see. 

** Never bid me good morrow!” she scornfully said, 

‘“‘T believe in my heart that you wish I was dead ! 

You bode me no good,—and it seems to me plain 

That you come to entrench on my ancient domain. 

Here day after day you are prowling around, 

You sail on my river,—you measure my ground,— 

What with spying and prying full well do I know 

That you, my young sir, are my very worst foe. 
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*Mr. A. L: R**** was appointed by the government to make surveys of the Potomac River, 
and to prepare plans for bridges. The very day his Report was presented to both Houses of 
Congress, the old bridge was washed away. 
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I’ve heard of your plaris ;—you would fain turn me out 
To make room for an upstart you’re thinking about. 


Do you know who I am, sir? 


My Lease will explain,— 


Madame Bridget Dupont has her rights to maintain |” 
“Pray ma’am don’t be angry,” the young gallant said, 
“‘T come here precisely to speak on that head. 

I am sent on that subject to give you fair warning, 

Your Lease, my good mada», expires this morning ; 

It grieves my respectable uncle at heart,— 

But he has decided and you must depart.” 

“Dear sir!” said the Lady attempting to smile, 

Though her grim wrinkled visage look’d darker the while, 
“Pray pardon my rudeness,—most sorry I am,— 

Since I find you a nephew of great Uncle Sam! 

My respectable Landlord, I hope, is quite well? 

And your name,—my dear sir,—may I ask you to tell ?” 
‘“*My name, ma’am, is A*****, and would you know more, 
You have but to speak French, and look out on the shore.” 
“Then I’ve no more to say,” said the lady, ‘‘Oh, dear! 
You are Uncle Sam’s nephew, the great engineer! 

I’ll soon take my leave,—but before I depart, 

Let me tell you a tale,—you may lay it to heart. 

It was one that I heard from a handsome young Buckeye 
Who lived in the West, in the State of Kentucky. 

This Captain John Scott was a marksman so keen, 

That himself and his rifle apart were ne’er seen ; 

And when Indians grew scarce, he would still have his fun, 
And a deer or a squirrel would practise his gun. 

One day as he look’d through the woods he could see 

A pert little squirrel perch’d up on a tree. 

He levell’d his gun,—but the squirrel cried, ‘ Hold! 

Pray tell me if you are that marksman so bold, 

Whose hand is so true and so sure is his aim, 

That forests and fields all resound with his fame? 

If you wish me to come, sir, ’tis needless to fire, 

I’ll descend from this tree, if it is your desire!’ ” 


Her story completed, the Lady withdrew, 
She sailed off in a trice, and was soon lost to view. 





The collectors of autographs have a 
good opportunity afforded them of filling 
up their portfolios in the offer of the ex- 
ecutor of the late Joseph B. Boyd, of 
Maysville, Ky., to dispose of the large 
and valuable collection of this lamented 
gentleman. The list embraces a complete 
series of the Presidents of the United 
States, more than twenty of the Signers of 
the Declaration of Independence, a large 
number of American authors, artists and 
divines, and a considerable body of MSS. 
in the the handwriting of eminent Euro- 
peans, among whom we notice Philip 
Melancthon, Sir Robert Walpole, Necker, 
James Montgomery, Samuel Rogers, the 


Duke of Wellington, Leigh Hunt, Sir 
Walter Scott, Hallam, Tom Moore, Lock- 
hart, Landor, Talfourd and Tennyson, 
The papers are to be sold for the purpose 
of making some provision for the family 
of the deceased, left at his death in indi- 
gent circumstances. It is not often that 
such rare and interesting memorials are 
offered for sale in the United States, and 
to such antiquarians as are engaged in 
making up volumes of the Signers of the 
Declaration of Independence, the occasion 
is of peculiar interest. Letters addressed 
to the editor of the “‘ Eagle,” at Mays- 
ville, Ky., will meet with attention. 
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Potires of Bow Works. 


Lectures ON THE British Ports. By 
Henry Reep, late Professor of English 
Literature in the University of Penn- 
sylvania. In two volumes, Philadel- 
hia: Parry & McMillan. 1857. [From 
Snel Woodhouse, 137 Main Street. 


The success which attended the publi- 
Cation of the former volumes of Professor 
Reed’s literary remains has induced his 
brother to bring out these lectures, and 
the reader will regret to learn that they 
are the last that will be given to the world 
from the pen of the lamented author. 
The great characteristic of the criticisms 
is their honesty. The lecturer’s opinions 
have been formed independently of all 
foreign estimates, upon a careful study of 
the works passed in review, and they 
have, therefore, a value of their own as 
the truthful and well-considered judg- 
ment of a cultivated mind. Professor 
Reed is the best guide to the study of 
English Literature that the American 
amateur can employ. A man of the 
truest refinement and warmest sympa- 
thies, with nothing morbid or ascetic in 
his nature, he recognised genius wher- 
ever it betrayed itself, accepting with 
hearty approval all that is pure and lovely 
and of good report in the writings of the 
masters of eloquence and song, and re- 
jecting whatever of the unworthy and 
unhealthful we have received in the intel- 
lectual contributions to their age of those 
who have preceded us. The three works 
that have been so judiciously prepared 
for the press by his brother, from Profes- 
sor Reed’s MSS., are just such as a highly 
educated gentleman may give to his 
daughter with the confidence that her 
tastes will be happily directed by them, 
and that she will learn from their sug- 
gestions exactly what should be read in 
history, fiction, poetry and the drama. 
The student may gather, too, from a care- 
ful examination of the lecturer’s own 
writings, much that will assist in the 
formation of a clear and elegant style. 
Professor Reed’s English is drawn from 
the old wells, it is undefiled; it is more- 
over neither severe from a too close ad- 
herence to the Saxon derivatives, nor tur- 
gid from an immoderate use of Latinities, 
but discriminating and eclectic, and in 
exact adaptation to the subjects of which 
it treats. We commend his volumes to all 
lovers of our literature, and especially to 
the teachers in all the higher academies 


where lectures on the prose and poetry 
of the English language are included in 
the course of instruction. 


GALLERY oF Pictures: Comprising True 
Portraits and Fancy Sketches, Inter- 
spersed with Humorous, Moral and Sol- 
emn Pieces, Together with Historic, Pa- 
triotic, and Sentimental Poems, and 
Memories of the Past. By James Firz. 
tichmond: Charles H. Wynne, Prin- 
ter and Publisher. 1857, 


An Answer to Certain Queries on the Sub- 
ject of Dancing. By P. Anperson, 
alias “ Honestus.”’ Richmond: Same 
Publishing House. 


Here are two little volumes of which 
we had much rather not be called upon to 
say anything at all, for we would not will- 
ingly wound the feelings of the authors, 
who seem to be well-meaning and amia- 
ble persons enough. The proprietor of the 
“Gallery of Poetic Pictures” especially, 
would appear, from his verses, a kind- 
hearted old man, with a proper Virginia 
feeling, sound views of Internal Im- 
provement and tender recollections of de- 
parted friends, so that it is with real re- 
gret that we feel compelled to declare 
that his portraits and sketches, moral, hu- 
mourous and solemn pieces, historic, pa- 
triotic and sentimental poems are alto- 
gether absurd, wretched and ridiculous. 

Mr. Anderson’s dissertation on Dane- 
ing is a very dismal affair, which nothing 
but the most egregious over-estimate of 
the writer’s own abilities could have in- 
duced him to publish. We venture to 
say that nobody will read it but such as 
already agree with him in the opinion that 
dancing is always and under all circum- 
stances abominably sinful, as well in the 
quiet social circle as in the crowded ball- 
room, as well the decorous quadrille as 
the most frantic Redowa—so that his 
“‘ Answer to Certain Queries” is likely to 
do no manner of good to any one but Mr: 
Wynne, the worthy printer and publish- 
er, who has brought it out at the author’s 
expense. 

Apropos of the printing, we are grati- 
fied to have the opportunity of paying a 
deserved tribute to the taste and enter- 
prise of a Richmond book-maker as shown 
in these publications. The typography 
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is excellent, the paper white and firm, and 
the binding well done in embossed muslin. 
Southern authors about to bring out new 
works will find in Mr. Wynne a faithful 
and skilful workman. 





Vitias AND Corraces. A Series of De- 
signs Prepared for Execution in the 
United States. By Carverr Vavx, 
Architect. Illustrated by 300 Engravy- 
ings. New York: Harper & Brothers. 
1857. [From A. Morris, 97 Main St. 


The work, which was so well commenc- 
ed by the late Mr. Downing, of improv- 
ing the rural architecture of the United 
States, has fallen into good hands in Mr. 
Calvert Vaux, his former partner, and 
the elegant volume before us gives pleas- 
jng evidence of the great progress that 
has been made, during a few years past, 
in the artof house building. Mr. Vaux’s 
designs have reference to climate, to econ- 
omy, to comfort and to external effect, and 
the result is in every instance a country 
residence such as any gentleman might 
wish to hang up his hat in. We turn 
over the leaves and look at the engravings 
with a strong desire to send for Mr. Vaux, 
and set him to work generally along the 
beautiful water-courses of Virginia, erect- 
ing such tasteful edifices on every emi- 
nence, and we find ourselves selecting a 
turret from this plan and a verandah from 
that, adopting here a porte-cochere and 
there a dormer window, and combining 
the whole into the prettiest little. chateau 
en Espagne that ever rose in the dream of 
aneditor. Such cosy libraries, such bree- 
zy porticoes, such spacious drawing-rooms 
as are projected here on paper inspire one 
with architectural ambition, and the effect 
of such excellent books on ‘Villas and 
Cottages” must be to elevate the taste of 
our people in respect of the artistic in 
dwellings. 





The active press of Charles Scribner 
of New York has given us during the 
past month several valuable and enter- 
taining works. The most imposing and 
voluminous of these is the New England 
History of Mr. Charles M. Elliott, a work 
in two large, well-printed volumes, which 
traces the career of the Puritan Settlers 
down to the period of American Indepen- 
dence A. D. 1776. Mr. Elliott has very 
strong sympathies with the Puritans and 
their descendants, and enters upon the 
performance of his task as their historian 
with the determination to place them to 
the best advantage before the world, so 
that his volumes have been happily styled 
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the New England History, instead of the 
History of New England. Everything 
is regarded from the New England point 
of view, whereby violence is sometimes 
done to truth, as in the chapter on “ Sla- 
very in New England” where the writer 
attempts to show by statistics that the 
Southern people were more deeply in- 
volved in the African Slave Trade than 
the citizens of the North. Charleston 
had 61 vessels engaged in the traffic, says 
Mr. Elliott’s tabular statement, and he 
gives it in triumphant answer to the ques- 
tion “ who rushed in to seize the price of 
blood” when Congress removed the pro- 
hibition against introducing slaves into 
the territory of Louisiana? The figure 
of 61 vessels opposite Charleston in the 
table is a true one, as is the figure of 59 
vessels opposite Rhode Island, but Mr. 
Elliott neglects to furnish more complete 
information on this point which was 
within his reach, and we are justified in 
saying that his failure to do so amounts 
to a suppressio veri. Who were the con- 
signees of the imported Slave cargoes? 
Of natives of Charleston there were only 
13-—of natives of Rhode Island there 
were 88. Of the whole number of slaves 
imported into Charleston, what were the 
respective proportions of those brought 
over by the Slaveholding and non Slave- 
holding States? The sum total is 39,075. 
Foreign traders are responsible for the in- 
troduction of 21.027 and the remainder 
are to be divided as follows—14.605 
were imported by citizens of the free 
States and 3.443 by citizens of the slave 
States. So that the large profits which 
were derived from the African Slave 
Trade accrued in a great preponderance 
to the descendants of the Puritans, though 
Mr. Elliott’s partial statistics would imply 
the contrary. We have referred to these 
facts to show with how much of caution 
we are to receive the histories which 
come to us from partisan pens, when 
they touch upon delicate questions yet at 
issue between different sections of the 
country. Mr. Elliott’s narrative, in such 
portions where he is not betrayed into er- 
ror by a purpose, is of real interest and 
value. Kxamples from the XVIII and 
ALY Centuries by Mrs. L. H. Sigourney, 
is a very pleasing little volume for the 
young, marked by the meny excellences 
of the gifted authoress. It is likely to 
win a wide popularity with the class for 
whom it is designed. Zhe Three-Fold 
Test of Modern Spiritualism, By William 
R. Gordon D. D. is a masterly exposure 
of the miserable charlatanism which has 
characterized the spread of that astonish- 
ing delusion. Dr. Gordon tries spiritual- 
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ism by personal experience, by the inter- 
nal evidence of spirit literature, and by 
the Bible.. A rigorous and searching ex- 
amination of pretended facts, and a com- 
mon sense review of the revelations from 
the Spirit World lead to an explosion of 
the whole mighty fabric, before it comes 
to be subjected to a Scriptural test, and 
Dr. Gordon will achieve a great good if 
the volume he has given us is as widely 
read as it deserves to be. Scampavias 
from Gibel Tarek to Stamboul, by Harry 
Gringo. (Lieut. Wise, United States 
Navy) is the somewhat affected title of a 
gay record of travel from Gibraltar to 
Constantinople by the popular author of 
“Los Gringos.” Lieut. Wise belongs to 
none of the classes into which Sterne has 
divided travellers—he is the prince of 
those good-humoured, rollicking voyagers 
who go round the world gleefully and 
narrate their adventures afterwards with 
the enthusiasm of the moment. He never 
makes a ‘‘ sentimental journey;” his books 
owe their success to no richness of lite- 
rary allusion, no intense emotions upon 
memorable spots, no mellow radiance of 
style thrown over a far away country 
like a sunset, nor even to any extraordi- 
nary felicity of verbal description; but 
to the animal spirits of the writer, the 
fun which seems always to possess him, 
and the exuberance of enjoyment he man- 
ifests at the immediate sources of satis- 
faction that he finds around him. He is 
not reflective like Beckford, nor poetic 
like Kinglake, nor satirical like Thacke- 
ray, but he has an observant eye for what 
is brought directly to his vision, and he 
causes us to see it exactly as he does 
himself. All these volumes of Mr. Scrib- 
‘ner are gotten up with taste and display 
the usual excellence of his style of pub- 
lication. The last important work issued 
from his house was the “ Cyclopedia of 
American Literature” by the Messrs. 
Duyckinck, which we had occasion to no- 
tice fully at the time of its appearance. 
We refer to it now, because we wish to ex- 
press our thanks to Mr. Scribner for fur- 
nishing us with the head of Dr. Kane ac- 
companying Mr. Cooke’s Poem in the pre- 
sent number of the Messenger. This spiri- 
ted wood engraving was originally print- 
ed in the work of the Messrs. Duychinck. 


Monarcus Retired rrom Business. By 
Dr. Doran, Author of ‘“ Habits and 
Men,” “Table Traits with Something 
on Them,” &. In Two Volumes, 
Redfield, 34 Beekman Street. 1857. 
Eee G. M. West, under the Exchange 

otel. 


Notices of New Works. 


| Aprit 1857. 


Dr. Doran is a delightful gossip and 
possesses a faculty of telling great mat- 
ters ina familiar way which makes his 
books agreeable companions. In the vol- 
umes before us, he treats of monarchs 
who have retired from the cares of gov- 
ernment, both voluntarily and upon com- 
pulsion, and set up private establish- 
ments; in doing which he is compelled 
to take a large range of historic research, 
from Zedekiah, the last king of the house 
of Judah, down to loving old Ludwig of 
Bavaria who lost his heart and his crown 
for Lola Montez. Of course we have 
sketches of Charles V. at Yuste, of James 
II, at St. Germain’s, of Napoleon at St. 
Helena, of the Bourbons generally, of 
Louis Philippe, and of Joseph Bonaparte 
at Bordentown, New Jersey. Such a se- 
ries of papers cleverly written could not 
fail of being highly entertaining, and Dr. 
Doran has made them so by his clever- 
ness in telling anecdotes and his felicitous 
literary illustrations. The volumes are 
issued uniformly with the five preceding 
one from the same author and the whole 
series deserves to be in the library of 
every educated gentleman, as light read- 
ing which is not frivolous. 


Sermons Preached Before the University 


of Cambridge. By Richarp Cuenevix 
Trencu, D. D., Dean of Westminster. 
Redfield, 34 Beekman St., New York: 
1857. [From 4. M. West, under the 
Exchange Hotel. 


Like everything else that we have ever 
seen from the pen of Mr. Trench, this 
little volume betrays thought and scholar- 
ship, but it also indicates a fervent spirit 
alive to the imposing duties of his sacred 
calling. There are five sermons embraced 
in it, which are addressed rather to the in- 
tellect than to the heart, but they cannot 
fail of impressing any one who will read 
them in a proper spirit. 


Hansrorp: A Tale of Bacon’s Rebellion. 
By Sr. Georce Tucker. Richmond, 
G. M. West. 1857. 


We have already given our opinion of 
this delightful Virginia novel, of which 
there is also a review in another part of 
the present number of the Messenger, 
and we only recur to it here to express 
our satisfaction with the very beautiful 
guise in which the book has been offered 
to us by the energetic publisher. We 
trust it will soon appear in another edi- 
tion. 
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